E  DITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TIiq  Oldest  HdSlis/ieTsand  Advvrtisers JtHarnal  mAmoei^ 


■■  matter  Uar  lli  1016,  at  tha  Poat  OiBca  at  New  Tork,  N.  T.,  under  tbe  act  of  March  Srd,  1870. 


$3.00  a  YEAR 
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10c  Per  Copy 


COLLECTIVE  JUDGMENT 


The  collective  judgment  of  Chicago’s  greatest  investors  in  advertising — ^the 
Department  Stores — is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  The  Daily  News  as  the  most 
direct  avenue  of  appeal  to  the  buying  sense  of  Chicago. 

This  statement  of  lineage  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  30,  1918, 
shows  The  Daily  News 

1,167,273  lines  AHEAD  of  the  second  newspaper 

a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  The  Daily  News' 
rate  for  Department  Store  advertising  is  the  highest  in  the  United  States. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Total  Agate  Lines  of  Display  Advertising  Used 
by  Individual  Advertisers  in  Chicago  Papers — Jan.  1  to  Nov.  30, 1918. 


Boston  Sloro  .  422,652 

Tkt  Fair  .  398,498 

RotksckiU  &  Co .  389,299 

M«n4el  Brotkcrs  .  319,045 


Tribune 

DailT  Sunday 

7,682  143,993 
12,598  157,320 
33,108  131,747 
185,928  116,007 


Herald 

Daily  Sunday 

.  21,994 

2,524  22,990 
8,313  23,180 
21,818  29,280 


Marskall  FieU  &  Co . 

....  286,838 

297,807 

101,338 

Carson  Pirio  Scott  Ic  Co . 

...  223493 

255,556 

46,115 

Hillman  &  Co . 

....  219,581 

3400 

91,710 

Wickoldt’s  . 

...  215456 

38,613 

Tko  Hab  . 

...  1N,014 

145401 

26,923 

10448 

M.  L  Rothsckild  . 

...  156441 

165403 

1,676 

Siofcl  Cooper  A  Co . 

...  122,486 

2,556 

45,078 

Clws.  A.  StcTens  &  Bros.  . . 

. . .  88,623 

148,925 

62,804 

4,114 

L  Kleia  . 

....  68466 

803 

2,709 

Klee  Bros . 

. . .  53,183 

Twelfth  St  Store . 

. . .  37,122 

L  Weber  . 

. . .  24447 

47 

Becker  Ryan  A  Co . 

. . .  19463 

Loren  Miller  A  Co . 

2,184 

Totel  . 

...3442,991 

1458,767 

816,951 

196,146 

Examiner 
Daily  Sunday 

16,485  38,722 

13,451  45,089 

7,711  39,579 

9,209  21,156  * 

56,899  . 

38,550  . 

840  24,002 

.  13448 

27,946  5450 

2,005  . 

2494  40,922 

2,186  2,653 


Herald- 

Daily 

39438 

23,436 

15,475 

34,668 

150,813 

80,614 

2,169 


Examiner 

Sunday 

97449 

95454 

81,786 

49427 


American 

176,028 

284,968 

183427 

40,222 

267461 

61,651 


2,107  3,964  2490 

526  2,566  . 


In  nearly  every  important  advertising^  classification 
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FIRST  in  Chicago 
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Over 


SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
N  EWS  PAPERS 


MASSACML'SKTTS-  Population,  3,605,6^2. 

Xei  Paid  2,500  10,000 

CirciiUition  linen  linen 

H<>ston  AdvtrtiMT  and  Aiikt- 

ican .  (S)  321,483  .35  .35 

Huston  American  .  (E)  358,515  .40  .40 

Boston  Globe  .  (ME)  288,216  .30  .30 

Boston  GIoIk-  . (S)  320,060  .35  .35 

Boston  Post  . (M)  497,125  .45  .45 

Boston  Post  .  (S)  354,706  .35  .35 

Boston  Record  . (E)  50,6.50  .15  .15 

Boston  Transcript  .  (E)  44,170  .18  .18 

Fall  River  Herald  . (E)  8,653  .025  .(r25 

Fitchburg  Daily  News  ..(E)  6,140  .025  .025 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  . (E)  6,029  .025  .02015 

Haverhill  Gar,ette . (E)  13,072  .0285  .0214 

I.ynn  Item  . (E)  13, .562  .050  .042 

l.ynn  Telegram-News  (F.&S)  15,000  .04  .04 

l./Owell  Courier-Citizen  .(ME)  17,242  .035  .035 

New  Bedford  Standard- 

Mercury  . (ME)  25,291  .05  .05 

Salem  News  . (F')  19,443  .055  .04 

Worcester  Gazette .  (E)  .30,564  .07  .05 

-MAINE— Population,  762,787. 

Portland  Express  .  (E)  26,283  .06  .045 

Portland  Telegram  . (S)  21,626  .045  .035 

RHODE  ISI-AND  Populaton,  .591,215. 

Pawtucket  Times  . (E)  23,146  .06  .04 

Provitlence  Bulletin  . (E)  .54,208  .12  .12 

Provideiu-e  .loumal  ...(M*S)  34,299  .075*10  .075*10 

Providence  Tribune  _ (E)  28,1.56  .07  .07 

Westerly  Sun  . (E)  4,252  .021  .021 

Woon.socket  Call-Reporter(E)  10,876  .043  .029 

VF’RMONT — Population,  361,205. 

Barre  Times  . (E)  6,608  .017  .0143 

Burlington  Daily  News  ..(F.)  8,500  .025  .027 

Burlington  Free  Press  ..(.M)  11,226  .025  .025 

CONNFX'TICCT — Population,  1,114,756 
B  ridge jJort  Post- 

Telegram  .  (.M&E)  43,4;U  .0850  .07 

Bridgeport  Post  . (S)  11,081  .04  .025 

Hartford  Coiiraiit  . (-MS)  24,745  .(Hi  .05 

Hartford  Times  . (E)  :14,759  .06  .  .06 

New  Haven  RegLster  ..(ES)  25,:189  .OO-}-  .045 

New  Ixmdon  Day  . (F.)  11,064  .03  .025 

New  London  Telegraph  ..(M)  4,830  .0128  .0128 

Waterbury  Rejiublican  (MS)  12,405  .0:15  .022 

tRate  on  2,800  lines. 

Government  Statements  October  1st,  1918. 


7,000,000 


The  average  density  of  population  varies  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  : 

In  Massachusetts  419  to  the  square  mile 
“  Rhode  Island  559  “  “  “ 

“  Connecticut  231  “  “  “ 

“  Maine  25  “  “ 

“  New  Hampshire  48  “  “  “ 

“  Vermont  39  “  “  “ 

This  helps  advertisers  by  reducing  the  cost  of  calling 
on  the  trade,  the  distances  to  travel  being  .small  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  buyers  that  can  be  seen  in  a  day  accordingly  large. 
It  simplifies  distribution. 

People  are  wont  to  .speak  of  New  England  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  community — which  is  true — the  product  of  its 
mills  and  looms  and  factories  amounting  to  an  enormous 
figure.  But  THAT  is  not  all.  The  value  of  its  farm  proper  • 
ties  exceeds  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars !  And  its  an¬ 
nual  mineral  output  runs  up  around  $20,000,000, 

Probably  there  is  no  other  .section  or  territory  where 
there  are  so  many  buyers  for  such  a  wide  variety  of  mer  ¬ 
chandise  or  where  a  well  spent  newspai)er  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  is  assured  richer  returns. 


. (E)  :44,759  .06  .  .06 

..(F:.S)  25489  .06t  .045  A  1  X  7"  1 
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FRANK  SIMONDS 

SAILS  AT  ONCE  FOR  EUROPE 
TO  REPORT  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 
FOR  THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 


the  papers  that  have  already 


Among 

New  York  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Detroit  Journal 
Norfolk  Ledger  Dispatch 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Augusta  Herald 
Savannah  News 
Birmingham  News 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Shreveport  Times 
Memphis  News  Scimitar 
Nashville  Banner 
Louisville  Evening  Post 
Evansville  Courier 
Kansas  City  St^ir 
Youngstown  Telegram 
Toledo  Times 
Toronto  Star 
Denver  News 
Canton  Daily  News 
Akron  Times 
Springfield,  Ohio,  News 
London,  Ont.,  Advertiser 
Hamilton  Spectator 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  says;' 

I  have  watched  Mr.  Simonds’  work 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
was  in  close  touch  with  it  when  I 
was  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Simonds  has  been  right  about  the 
war  more  often  than  any  of  the. 
many  who  have  endeavored  to 
forecast  the  future  of  this  compli¬ 
cated  catastrophe.  Mr.  Simonds 
has  large  views  of  the  war — /  pur¬ 
posely  use  the  plural.  He  has  an 
other  quality;  He  makes  the  war 
a)S  simple  as  possible.  The  war  it¬ 
self  is  a  daily  study  which  must 
occupy  hours  of  the  time  of  those 
who  desire  to  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  and  what  toill  happen,  and 
I  say  with  admiration  that  I  do 
not  know  of  a  better  guide  to  the 
tear  than  Frank  H.  Simonds.’^ 


closed  are 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Boston  Herald 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Cincinnati  Times  Star 
Buffalo  Courier 
Pittsburg  Gazette  Times 
Harrisburg  Patriot  News 
Richmond  Evening  Journal 
Ft.  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Joplin  News  Herald 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Indianapolis  News 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Times 
Greenville  News 
Davenport  Times 
Columbia  Record 
Raleigh  News 
Asheville  Citizen 
Des  Moines  Capital 
Utica  Press 
Syracuse  Herald 
Wheeling  News 
South  Bend  News-Times 


PAPERS  IN  OPEN  TERRITORY  MUST  WIRE  AT  ONCE  TO  SECURE  FRANK 
SIMONDS,  WHO  IS  ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  THE  GREATEST  WRITER 
IN  THIS  COUNTRY  ON  MILITARY  TACTICS  AND  STRATEGY 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  DIPLOMACY 


The  Service  will  Consist  of  from  One  to  Four  Reports  Each  Week  by  Cable  and  a 

Weekly  Analytical  and  Interpretative  Article 


WIRE  AT  ONCE  FOR  OPTION  AND  PRICE  TO 

THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


Editor  ^  Publisher  for  December  21,  1918 


Philadelphia 

is  the  Third  Largest  Market 
in  the  United  States  for 

Office  Supplies 


“In  Philadelphia  there  are  about  60,000  separate  business 
organizations.” — Edward  James  Cattellj  Chief  Statistician  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia. 

Up-to-date  manufacturers  of  office  supplies,  specialties  and 
equipment  now  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  ^nd  cultivate  a 
demand  for  their  product  in  the  Philadelphia  territory. 


Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the 
newspaper  nearly  every  executive,  purchasing  agent, 
office  manager,  clerk  or  stenographer  reads— 

The  Bulletin 

November  Q  O  O  ^  E?  Copies 
Circulation  a  Day 


The  circulation  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  daily 
newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Third 
Largest  in  the  United  States. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 

Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  t^ie  Thursday  preceding  the  date  of 
publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Building, 

63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 

James  Wright  Brown,  President,  Editor  and  Publisher;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 
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GIRL  REPORTER  SACRIFICED  HER  WHOLE  CAREER 
TO  SAVE  WRONGED  WOMAN  FROM  GALLOWS 

Weighed  Loyalty  to  Her  Paper  in  the  Balance  With  a  Mother’s  Life  and  Yielded 
to— Humanity  or  Sentiment?  Which? — A  Story  of  Actual  Experience, 
Embellished  Only  Just  Enough  to  Obscure  Identities — Was  the 
Managing  Editor  or  the  Poet  Right  in  Judgment? 


The  author  of  this  delightful  hit  of  fiction,  offered 
to  readers  of  Editor  &  Published  as  a  special  treat 
at  this  Christmas  season,  is  a  newspaper  woman  of 
wide  experience.  There  is  no  phase  of  editorial  work 
that  she  has  not  touched,  and  no  kind  of  assignment 
that  she  has  not  covered.  Her  feature  stories  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Hearst  publications  have  made  her  name 
known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
her  skill  in  writing  fictioti  ha^  been  shown  in  many 
magazines.  It  is  understood  that  the  part  of  thid 
story  that  tells  of  the  experiences  and  the  sensations 
of  a  woman  reporter  are  largely  drawn  from  Miss 
Patterson’s  own  life. — Editor. 

Bt  Miss  Ada  PATTEatsoN. 

Four  they  were,  gathered  about  the  round  table, 
its  polished  surface  shining  darkly  through  the 
meshes  of  the  lace  centrepiece,  in  brilliant  duel  with 
the  sheen  of  the  silver  arranged  beside  translucent 
plates;  George  Palmerton,  lean  chinned,  spare,  steel 
gray  of  eye  and  iron  gray  of  hair,  the  attorney  of 
the  Orb  Publishing  Company  and  other  corpora¬ 
tions;  Charles  Price,  square  jawed  and  square  shoul¬ 
dered,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  northern  ice,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Orb;  Merrill  O’Malley,  slightly 
overweight  and  too  pale  through  lack  of  exercise 
and  poring  over  books  and  writing  verses  while  he 
should  have  been  asleep,  a  youngish  man  with  hazel 
eyes  and  a  debutante’s  habit  of  flushing,  the  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Orb,  and  Mrs.  Palmerton. 

She  was  a  graceful  figure  in  white.  Looking  into 
her  eyes,  one  felt  that  she  was  asking  a  question  of 
life,  the  answer  to  which,  she  half  dreaded.  Her 
lips,  thin  and  very  red,  were  sharply,  delicately 
curved.  Over  her  regular  features  lay  an  habitual 
pallor  as  of  the  creamy  whiteness  of  a  rose. 

“A  lucrative  and  powerful  profession,  a  good  din¬ 
ner,  a  good  home,  a  good  and  beautiful  wife,  Palmer¬ 
ton,”  said  George  Price.  "What  more  could  man 
want?” 

Why  She  Left  the  Orh. 

PALMERTON’S  strong  features  relaxed  In  a 
smile  that  was  as  the  sudden  burst  of  sun.shine 
upon  a  bleak  landscape. 

"Nothing,”  he  agreed. 

Merrill  O’Malley  raised  a  glass  of  burgundy  and 
flushed  with  one  of  his  swift  enthu.siasms. 

"I  drink  to  one  of  the  best  special  writers  who 
ever  forsook  a  newspaper;  one  of  the  great  feature 
writers  of  the  metropolitan  press,  in  the  making. 
Mrs.  Palmerton,  will  not  you  clear  up  the  torturing 
mystery  of  why  you  left  the  Orb?  And  so  sud¬ 
denly?” 

Mrs.  Palmerton  lifted  her  napkin,  laid  it  down, 
glanced  shyly  across  at  her  husband. 

"Isn't  George  a  sufficient  answer  to  that?  At 
lea.st  my  marriage  to  him?” 

"I  can  conceive  that  there  are  more  tempting  men 
than  old  George.  If  I  were  facing  that  mirror  above 
the  sideboard  I  might  point  to  one,”  rejoined  Price. 

“Or  I,”  O’Malley  spoke  with  one  of  his  girlish 
flushes. 


Mkss  Ada  Patterson 

“Don’t  depreciate  my  husband’s  stock.  I  assure 
you  it  is  at  par  with  me.” 

"But  George  Palmerton  could  have  waited  a  few 
years  to  win  you.  Didn’t  he  fight  that  Grimston  will 
case  for  seven  years  and  win  at  last?  You  might 
have  trusted  his  patience  and  tenacity  and  granted 
yourself  time  to  gather  more  laurels  on  the  Orb.  Do 
tell  me  why  you  didn’t.” 

Across  the  table  Mrs.  Palmerton  sent  a  hesitant 
glance  at  her  husband.  “Shall  I  tell  them,  George?” 

"If  it  pleases  you,  my  dear,  cast  meat  to  the 
Hons.” 

“It  may  Interest  them.” 

"I  think  it  will.  And  so  long  as  your  loyal  spouse 
lives  the  lions  will  neither  devour  you  nor  even 
audibly  roar.” 

"’Then,”  she  bent  her  graceful  head  in  humility, 
"I  confess  to  you  that  I  left  the  Orb  because  if  I 
had  not  gone  voluntarily  1  would  have  been  asked  to 
go.  I  was  guilty  of  treason.” 

Her  Village  Church. 

O’MALLEY’S  flush  faded  into  pallor.  Price  tried 
to  smile  and  failed. 

“You  are  joking,”  they  said  in  unison. 

“No.  She  is  in  earnest.”  Palmerton  spoke.  “She 
believes  that  she  was  a  traitor  to  her  paper.  But 
hear  her  story.” 

They  went  to  the  drawing  room.  Yokl  served  the 
coffee  and  vanished  in  his  unobtrusive  way.  The 
dusk  came  and  wrapped  them  in  its  mantle  un¬ 
heeded,  while  the  story  progressed  in  June  Palmer- 
ton’s  soft  voice  with  its  occasional  minor  note. 


“1  must  begin  with  something  seemingly  remote 
from  the  story.  When  I  was  a  small  girl,  growing 
into  the  awkward  age,  and  with  an  insatiable  desire 
to  see  and  know,  I  lived  in  a  quaint  Western  town. 
My  father’s  cottage  was  across  the  street  from  a 
church.  I  thought  then,  I  .still  think,  that  church 
was  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  lovely  things  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  liked  the  low  broad  pews,  the  stained- 
glass  windows  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  at 
the  chancel. 

“One  morning  there  was  an  unusual  stir  in  the 
little  church.  ‘What  Is  happening.  Mamma?’  I  asked. 
’They  are  carrying  flowers  into  the  church.  And  I 
heard  the  choir  practicing.’ 

“  ‘Only  a  wedding,’  mother  said. 

“’What’s  a  wedding.  Mamma?’ 

“My  mother,  wise  and  patient,  told  me  that  if  I 
would  set  the  table  for  dinner,  while  she  cooked  our 
midday  mecTl,  she  would  tell  me  what  a  wedding  is. 
I  remember  how  she  told  me  through  the  open  door 
between  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  of  the  rite  that 
means  so  much  in  the  life  of  a  man  and  the  heart  of 
a  woman. 

“She  said:  ‘Dear  June,  when  a  man  loves  a 
woman  ho  wants  her  for  his  very  own.  And  she 
wants  him  in  the  same  way.  So  that  no  one,  not 
even  their  fathers  and  mothers,  can  interfere  with 
their  happiness,  they  are  married.  The  ceremony  is 
ii  wedding.’ 

“’And  are  the  man  and  woman  very  happy?’  I 
asked. ' 

’’  ‘Yes,  dear,’  my  mother  answered.  ‘If  others  do 
not  intrude  into  their  lives — generally  they  are  very 
happy.’ 

“My  mother’s  tone  Impressed  upon  me  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  marriage  as  nothing  since  has  done. 

Her  First  Wedding. 

«tT  BEGGED  my  mother  to  take  me  to  the  wed- 

1  ding. 

’’  ‘But  we  aren’t  invited,’  she  said.  ‘We  know  the 
sexton.  Maybe  he’ll  invite  us,’  I  urged.  A  word  to 
the  sexton  and  it  was  arranged. 

“I  was  aquiver  with  delight. 

’*  ‘May  I  take  her  some  flowers?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘Remember  you  are  not  invited,  dear.  Be  as 
unobtrusive  as  you  can.’ 

“Still  I  gathered  some  white  roses  and  mixed  them 
with  the  red  that  grew  in  our  garden.  We  took  the 
rear  seat  near  the  door  and  waited. 

“In  the  tense  quiet  of  the  little  church  the  June 
sunshine  swam  and  the  fragrance  of  roses  grew 
heavy.  Through  the  window  I  saw  a  new-made 
grave.  We  were  all  ahush  waiting. 

“The  organist  lifted  his  hands  and  dropped  them 
again  and  majestic  sounds  shook  the  organ.  Through 
the  door  by  which  we  had  come  in  she  entered  In  a 
cloud  of  white,  a  shining  white  gown  and  billowy 
white  veil.  Her  white  gloved  hands  held  a  little 
white  prayer  book. 

“I  thrilled  when  she  walked  up  the  aisle  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  her  elderly  uncle,  thrilled  when  the 
minister  intoned:  ‘I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife. 
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Whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no 
man  put  asunder.’  I  wept  with  childi.sh 
emotion  when  the  bridegroom  bent  his 
head  low,  for  she  was  a  little  woman, 
and  kis.sed  her. 

“As  she  came  down  the  aisle,  this 
time  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  I 
saw  that  she  was  pretty  in  a  dark, 
vibrant  way.  She  reminded  me  of  a 
little  dark  bird  swinging  on  a  bough 
in  a  snow-covered  landscape.  She  had 
an  air  of  being  poi.sed  for  flight.  It 
happened  that  as  she  passed  me  she 
turned  her  dark,  peculiarly  straight-line 
eyes  upon  me.  1  turned  first  hot,  then 
cold.  I  leaned  forward  and  shyly  of¬ 
fered  her  my  roses.  She  smiled  and 
took  them  in  her  left  hand.  l*he  other 
still  held  the  prayerbook. 

In  a  Great  City. 

jfOTHKlt  and  father  were  both 

iVl  gone.  I  came  to  Park  Kow  to 
earn  my  living.  That  flr.st  day  was 
dreadful.  Are  all  invaders  so  frightened? 
I  wonder.  The  screams  of  the  new.s- 
iHjys  gave  me  a  headache.  Kvery  one 
seemed  in  a  desperate  hurry.  Every 
face  1  passed  .seemed  sad  or  stern.  I 
wanted  to  turn  back.  But  I  pre.ss-'d 
on.  I  knew  there  was  nothing  to  turn 
back  to.  That  is  what  makes  us  alt 
pre.ss  on,  what  gives  many  of  us  the 
reputation  of  being  brave  when  we  are 
frightened  to  the  very  tips  of  our  fin¬ 
gers  and  there’s  a  strange  disturbance 
about  the  roots  of  our  hair. 

“I  had  been  with  the  Orb  three  years 
when  I  saw  a  headline  that  made  my 
attempt  at  dinner  an  empty  mockery. 
Drinking  my  coffee  and  ignoring  the 
inquiring  glances  of  my  tablemates,  I 
hurried  into  the  hall. 

"  ‘Queer  people  that  write  for  the 
new.spapers,’  I  heard  a  fellow  boarder 
.say. 

“I  clutched  the  folded  newspaper  with 
the  tense  grip  of  an  iron  hand.  The  big 
headines  of  the  evening  issue  flamed 
before  me.  Every  letter  seemed  to  burn 
into  my  brain: 

GOVERNOR  KILLED  IN  HIS  HOTEL 
ROOM  AT  WASHINGTON 


Mrs.  Ruth  Wilton  Confesses  the  Crime. 

Motive  Thought  to  Be  Jealousy. 

“My  heart  beat  noisily.  The  blood 
iushed  to  my  face  and  receded. 
On  that  downtown  scramble  through 
the  evening  crowd  I  swayed  from  a 
strap.  The  tide  of  my  courage  rose 
and  eliljcd.  I>ared  I,  an  unknown,  at 
mo.st  one  of  the  average.s,  whom  neither 
the  managing  editor,  nor  the  stars,  knew, 
tell  them?  Would  it  be  presumption  to 
ask  to  handle  the  big  story?  And  yet, 
had  I  not  heard  the  desk  men  ask  each 
other  when  a  .story  ‘broke’:  ‘Who  knows 
her  or  any  of  her  friends?’  A  bit  of 
early  evolved  philosophy  helped  me. 
They  were  words  of  my  dear  mother’s: 
‘At  lea.st,  dear,  you  can  try.’ 

“The  city  editor  was  not  at  his  desk. 

“  XJone  out  to  eat,’  the  office  boy  .said. 
The  head  of  the  copy  desk,  sitting  at 
the  curve  in  the  cre.scent  of  the  largo 
copy  table,  was  giving  orders  to  the 
other  copy  readers.  A  door  at  the 
head  of  the  room  was  open.  As  a  bird 
driven  by  a  gale  I  passed  up  the  long 
room  and  entered. 

Getting  the  Assignment 
tt  A  GFIXTEEMAN  who  is  pre.sent  sat 

1^  before  a  desk.  He  was  going  hur¬ 
riedly  through  a  galley  of  proofs.  I 
don’t  think  he  had  ever  seen  me  before. 
He  nodded  and  looked  an  impatient 
question. 

“  ‘Mr.  Price,  I  am  June  Morrow.’  I 
.said  hurriedly,  my  determination  run¬ 
ning  a  race  with  my  breath.  ‘I  have 
lieen  on  the  city  staff  and  doing  occa¬ 


sional  magazine  stories  for  nearly  three 
years.  I  think  1  can  serve  the  paper 
on  the  Gilmore  case.  I  am  from  the 
same  town.  I  knew  Mrs.  Wilton.’ 

“The  new'  managing  editor  mea.sured 
me  and  thought.  Habits  of  his,  both. 
He  went  to  the  door.  The  city  desk 
was  still  vacant. 

“  ‘Do  you  think  you  can  get  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mrs.  Wilton?’ 

“I  heard  above  the  beating  of  my 
heart  my  answer  ‘Yea’ 

“  ‘I  do  not  know  how  thorough  your 
training  in  news  values  has  been.  Miss 
Morrow,’  said  Mr.  Price,  ‘but  I  trust 
that  you  understand  that  the  core  of 
this  ca.se  is  whether  Mrs.  Wilton  de¬ 
liberately  followed  the  Governor  from 
the  South  with  the  intent  to  kill  him, 
or  whether  they  met  and  quarrelled  and 
she  in  rage  or  de.spair  shot  him.  The 
question  of  self-defence  also  enters  into 
it.  That  is  the  fundamental  thing. 
.4tmasi»here  and  details  are  desirable, 
but  the  digging  should  be  done  on 
whether  this  is  a  ca.se  of  murder  or 
manslaughter.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  1  breathed. 

“He  filled  some  blanks  in  a  small 
green  pad  and  handed  it  to  me. 

“  ‘An  order  for  your  expenses,’  he 
.said.  ‘Try  to  get  the  interview  and  put 
it  on  the  wire  by  six  o’clock.  Let  the 
city  desk  know'  by  four  o’clock  what  to 
expect.’  He  nodded  and  w'ent  back  to 
his  proofs. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Gallows 
ttj  WENT  hack  to  my  desk  and  typed 

1  the  .story  about  a  dancing  masters’ 
convention.  I  did  it  with  half  my  brain. 
My  whole  l)eing  was  singing  a  song  of 
anticipated  triumph,  as  soldiers  sing 
when  going  into  a  battle  they  expect 
to  win.  ‘My  finst  big  story,’  it  sang. 
‘My  flr.st  big  story.’ 

“As  the  train  drew  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  midnight  of  one  day  and  into 
the  dawn  of  another  and  I  lay  in  a 
half  doze,  a  waking  dream  of  a  church 
that  looked  like  a  gray  dove  among 
roses:  of  a  bride  who.se  floating  veil  half 
hid  shining  black  hair  and  dark,  pecu¬ 
liarly  live  eyes. 

“I  hurried  through  breakfast  at  the 
railway  station  and  drove  to  the  big 
.square  jail  of  faded  red  bricks,  at  the 
edge  of  the  town.  I  made  the  driver 
.stop  while  I  picked  a  horseshoe  out  of 
the  mud.  ‘Good  luck,  Mis.sy.  It’s  full 
of  nails,’  he  .said. 

“  ‘Gan’t  let  you  see  anyone  until  the 
warden  gets  up.  That  won’t  l)e  until 
nine.’  The  jailer  scowled  at  me  between 
the  bars  of  the  door.  ‘There  ain’t  no 
use  of  your  coming  hack.  Mrs.  Wilton 
ain’t  seein’  anyl>ody.  There’s  been 
fifty  people  from  the  newspapers  hero 
to  see  her.  They  couldn’t  get  in.’ 

“A  power  drew  my  eyes  upward. 
Against  a  Iwirred  window  on  the  second 
floor  was  outlined  a  woman’s  slender 
shaiie.  He  arms  were  stretched  above 
her  head.  She  held  the  bars  as  though 
for  support.  Her  dark  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  gallow.s.  They  shifted  to  me. 
As  I  looked  up  her  hands  relea.sed  their 
hold.  The  slim  figure  and  the  white 
face  withdrew. 

“The  warden,  tall  and  spare,  and 
weatherbeaten,  like  the  scaffold  with¬ 
out,  met  me  at  the  door. 

“  Mrs.  Wilton  Ksn’t  seeing  anyone 
from  the  press  nor  anyone  else,’  he  said. 

“  ‘But  I  am  an  old  friend.  I  came 
from  her  old  home.  I  think  she  will  .see 
me.  Will  you  please  send  this  letter  to 
her?’ 

Her  First  Big  Story 

((T  STOOD  at  the  door  waiting.  My 

A  heart  beat  heavily.  I  breathed  in 
choking  grasp.s. 

“  ‘My  first  big  story/  I  thought.  This 
Is  my  great  chance.  What  if - ’ 


“The  warden  returned.  Surprise  was 
in  his  eyes. 

“  ‘She  will  see  you,’  he  said.  1  fol¬ 
lowed  him  up  an  open  iron  staircase. 
The  .stout  matron  with  a  non-committal 
face,  and  wearing  a  big  blue  gingham 
apron,  met  me,  and  opened  the  door 
of  her  room.  From  a  chair  in  a  farthest 
comer  a  light,  graceful  figure  rose  and 
approached  me.  Her  worn  dress  was 
a  shabby  one  of  black.  Her  black  hair 
was  combed  smoothly  back.  Between 
them  gleamed  a  face  of  marble  white- 
ne.ss  and  of  infinite  sadness.  Dark  eyes 
that  looked  as  though  they  had  wept 
until  they  could  weep  no  more  looked 
into  mine.  The  slender  figure  stooped 
slightly  as  though  with  the  weight  of 
years.  She  looked  like  a  worn,  sad¬ 
dened  woman  of  sixty. 

“She  extended  her  hand  hesitatingly. 
I  grasped  it.  She  tried  to  smile,  aban¬ 
doned  the  attempt. 

“  ‘You  were  the  little  girl  who  gave 
me  a  bouquet  at  my  wedding,’  she  said. 
‘I  have  always  remembered  you.  And 
you  are  alone  and  trying  to  wrest  a  liv¬ 
ing  from  this  pitiless  world?  You  were 
kind  to  say  you  would  try  to  help  me. 
But  will  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that 
I  don’t  want  to  be  helped?  The  sooner 
it  is  over  the  better.  I  would  rather 
be  dead  than  to  live  since  he  is  gone. 
I  was  thinking  of  that  this  morning 
while  I  was  looking  at  the  gallows. 

Her  Tortured  Soul 

((OHE  led  me  to  a  chair  be.side  the 
window  and  sat  down  opposite  me. 
Again  and  again  while  we  talked  her 
eyes  went  back  to  the  gray  shape  and 
rested  upon  it  as  upon  a  friend. 

“  ‘I  would  .sit  here  shamed  before  you, 
but  that  every  emotion  .save  a  long¬ 
ing  for  death  has  gone  out  of  me  and 
will  never  return,’  she  said.  'I  have  no 
excuse  to  offer  for  being  what  you  see 
me,  save  a  great,  overwhelming,  obse.ss- 
ing  madness  for  the  man  that  was 
buried  yesterday.’  Her  voice  was  as 
fiat  as  the  gray  marsh  outside,  lifeless 
as  a  tomb. 

“  ‘I  married  l)ecause  Charlie  asked 
me.  I  had  no  better  rea.son.  It  was  the 
thing  to  do  then.  The  girl  who  didn’t 
marry  had  failed  in  life.  I  followed  the 
cu.stom.  He  was  a  man  who  was  not 
very  good,  not  very  bad,  not  very  any¬ 
thing.  A  weak,  passable  man,  what 
Balzac  calls  a  nullity,  a  man  who  would 
have  made  me  reasonably  happy  if  the 
other  hadn’t  come  into  my  life.  In  a 
moment  of  temptation  he  embezzled  a 
.slight  amount.  I  learned  of  it  and  made 
good  the  amount  from  my  tiny  dower. 
Hut  the  little  affection  I  had  for  him 
went  with  my  respect. 

“  ‘Then  I  met  George  Aldrich.  In  our 
State,  you  know,  women  vote.  I  was 
one  of  the  women’s  committee  that 
helped  him  in  his  candidacy  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  There  are  men  who  rule  the 
lives  of  women.  He  was  that  kind.’ 

“She  stopped,  pre.ssed  her  slender, 
thin,  white  fingers  against  her  brow  as 
though  its  weight  were  unbearable.  .An 
though  the  sluice  gates  of  reserve  were 
swept  away  by  the  current  of  her 
.strong  memories,  she  talked  and  talked. 
Scarcely  a  detail  of  the  mad  love  that 
had  swept  her  on  through  the  years  did 
.she  omit.  And  at  the  la.st  she  let  me 
look  into  the  hell  of  her  tortured  soul. 

“  ‘I  swore  on  the  body  of  our  child 
that  if  he  did  not  marry  me  I  would 
kill  him.  When  he  left  for  New  York 
I  followed  him.  I  wanted  one  more  talk 
with  him.  If  he  didn’t  do  what  he  had 
promised  I  determined  to  kill  him.  He 
would  never  escape  me.  I  found  him 
at  his  hotel.  While  I  waited  for  him 
I  found  letters  from  another  woman. 
He  came  in.  I  said:  ‘I  will  give  you 
one  more  chance  to  keep  your  promise.’ 


He  pushed  me  aside  with  a  foul  word. 
I  shot  him. 

Away  In  Triumph 

tj'T'HE  matron  came  to  the  door.  ‘It 

A  is  your  lunch  time,’  she  said  look¬ 
ing  at  Mrs.  Wilton. 

“Ruth  Wilton  and  I  clasped  hands. 
I  looked  again  into  the  dark  eyes  empty 
of  hope,  almost  of  life. 

"  ‘Thank  you,’  I  said.  ‘You  have  given 
me  the  greatest  story  I  have  ever  han¬ 
dled.’ 

“  ‘I  am  glad,’  she  said. 

“We  had  talked  of  the  letters  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  written  her  while  their  law- 
defying  love  was  at  full  tide.  'Ask  my 
lawyers  for  them,’  she  had  said.  ’The 
documents  her  ambitious  young  unfeed 
collegian  attorney  readily  gave. 

“I  took  the  train  in  triumph.  The 
passengers  in  the  drawing  room  car 
stared  at  my  blazing  cheeks,  my  spark¬ 
ling  eyes.  I  sank  into  a  chair,  my  foot 
on  my  bag,  the  emotions  of  the  world- 
conquering  Alexander  in  my  heart.  I 
knew  how  the  paper  would  handle  it. 
Huge  headlines  and  a  synopsis  in  the 
first  edition.  Glaring  announcements  on 
the  bulletin  board.  The  full  story  in 
the  second  edition.  The  next  day  they 
would  have  my  picture  and  a  paragraph 
or  two  about  the  girl  who  had  beaten 
the  country  in  the  Wilton  case. 

“There  would  be  a  third  day  story  and 
maybe  a  fourth.  There  would  surely 
be  a  bonu.s.  Probably  my  salary  would 
be  raised.  I  would  become  a  star  even 
though  I  shine  intermittently. 

“I  settled  again  into  the  drawing  room 
chair  and  began  arranging  the  story 
in  my  mind.  Should  I  begin  with  an 
epitome  of  the  story  in  one  para¬ 
graph,  or  should  I  begin  with  a  short, 
startling  sentence  that  would  arrest 
attention?  An  exclamation  that  should 
be  to  speech  what  a  staccato  note  is 
to  music?  I  decided  in  favor  of  the 
staccato  note.  What  should  it  be?’’ 

“  ‘I  swore  on  the  body  of  my  dead 
child  that  I  would  kill  him  if  he  didn’t 
keep  his  promise  to  me.  I  kept  that 
oath  to  God  and  my  own  soul.  I  did 
what  I  swore  I  would  do.’ 


Haunted  by  a  Sentence 

“Yes,  that  was  the  sentence.  I  drew 
the  footstool  closer.  The  sense  of  phy¬ 
sical  well  being  supplemented  the  joy 
of  my  victory.  I  was  happier  than  I 
had  been  since  mother  died.  ’Then  I 
began  arranging  the  story  in  my  mind. 
The  story  that  is  well  outlined  in  the 
mind  is  half  written.  Yes,  it  should 
l)egin  with,  ‘I  .swore - ’.  Could  I  re¬ 

call  all  of  th.at  torrentially  told  tale  of 
mad  love  and  murder? 

“Assuredly  I  could.  We  remember 
what  interests  us.  Nothing  had  ever 
interested  me  as  much  as  did  Ruth  Wil¬ 
ton’s  self-told  tragedy. 

“I  .summoned  a  vi.sion  of  Ruth  Wil¬ 
ton's  dramatic  hands  lifted  toward 
heaven,  heard  her  thread-like  voice  reg- 
i.stering  her  vow. 

“How  would  her  misery  and  wretch- 
edne.ss,  her  premature  age,  impress  a 
jury?  Her  willingness,  her  anxiety,  to 
die!  Her  words — my  heart  that  had 
l)een  throbbing  suffocatingly,  missed  a 
beat. 

“Her  words.  What  would  they  mean 
to  a  jury?  What  but  premeditation? 
The  premeditation  that  is  the  essence 
of  murder!  The  cross  beams  of  the 
gray  gallows  rose  before  me,  stood  shut¬ 
ting  out  the  bridal  pair  across  the  aisle, 
the  bullet  head  of  a  flirtatious  Congress¬ 
man  in  front  of  me. 

“I  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hand 
to  shut  out  the  sight.  This  was  a  great 
story.  The  greatest  exclusive  story 
since  the  paper  secured  the  Collins  con¬ 
fession. 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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LAUD  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  FOR  INSPIRATION 
TO  WRITERS  BY  GOLD  MEDAL  CONTEST 


Leading  Newspaper  Men  Say  Editorial  Competition  Was  Big  Factor  in  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan’s  Success — Suggest  Similar  Contests  Periodically  as  Means 
for  Stimulating  Editorial  Writing — ‘‘Most  Enterprising  Thing  in  Annals 
of  Journalistic  Class  Publications,”  Says  S.  S.  Carvalho 


Hundreds  of  appreciative  letters 
and  almost  countless  commenda¬ 
tory  editorials  printed  in  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  received  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  the  subject  of  its  recent 
national  compietltlon  among  news¬ 
paper  writers  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  strongest  editorials  on  the 
fourth  Liberty  Loan  as  an  aid  to  in¬ 
suring  its  success.  They  have  come 


paper  men  all  over  the  country  than 
could  have  been  had  in  any  other  way. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  compare  them 
;iiid  to  follow  the  various  lines  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

I  want  to  extend  congratulations  and 
felicitations  on  the  very  great  success 
of  the  contest  and  to  hazard  the  hope 
tiat  Editor  &  Publisher  may  pull  off 
many  more  equally  attractive  stunts. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  editor  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon,  whose  paper  won  first 
prize  for  an  editorial  written  hy  Ellmer 
T.  Peterson,  its  associate  editor,  says: 
Among  the  pleasant  surprises  that 
waited  for  me  upon  my  return  home 
from  war  in  Europe  was  the  gold  medal 
accorded  by  Editor  a  Publishesi  to  the 
Beacon  for  the  best  editorial  in  support 
of  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan.  I  have 
already  thanked  Mr.  Peterson,  our  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  for  his  part  in  winning 


test  was  of  great  value  in  stimulating 
interest  in  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan. 
It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  my 
editorial,  "Deadly  Danger,”  was  not 
written  for  the  purpose  of  entering  it 
in  the  contest..  This  was  an  aftei- 
thought  Your  treatment  of  the  result 
of  the  contest,  with  six  pages  of  Editor 
9t  PuBLisHBR  devoted  to  the  material, 
was  certainly  generous  and  we  appre¬ 
ciated  it  greatly.  I  thank  you  sincerely. 

Bradford  Merrill,  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers: 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  that  the 
work  of  two  of  our  editors  should  have 
received  the  approval  of  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee. 

Edwin  A.  Groaier,  editor  and  publisher 
the  Boston  Post: 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Wilder  D.  Quint, 
our  editorial  writer,  feels  very  much 
honored  by  your  recognition,  as  does 
the  Boston  Post,  and  we  thank  you  and 
the  Judges  of  the"lEiwards,  of  whose  dis¬ 
crimination  and  intelligence  we  have 
no  question. 

James  Schermerhom,  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times: 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  for  the 
Editor  ft  Publisher  to  thus  stimulate 
interest  in  a  department  of  the  dally 
newspaper  that  Is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  in  this  particular  era.  The 
"palladium  of  the  people’s  liberties”  has 


upon  the  large  number  of  representa¬ 
tive  journals  that  took  part  in  it. 

C.  George  Krogness,  general  manager 
Minneapolis  Tribune: 

It  pleased  me  very  much  that  our  Mr. 
Todd  won  this  special  award. 

S.  T.  Clover,  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Evening  Journal: 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  Evening 
Journal  honored,  and  for  the  .paper  and 
myself  I  thank  you  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  shown. 

Norris  G..  Osborn,  editor  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier: 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  interest 
which  has  been  excited  in  your  periodi¬ 
cal  because  of  this  great  service  you 
have  performed.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
great  compliment  to  have  a  certificate 
with  such  names  attached. 

R.  R.  Whitman,  publisher  the  New  York 
Commercial : 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  Editor  ft 
Pubusher  on  its  journalistic  enterprise 
in  promoting  this  splendid  feature  in 
such  a  high  class  and  fine  way. 

W.  W.  Chapin,  president  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Enquirer: 

The  awarding  of  such  certificates  of 
merit  by  Editor  ft  Pubusher,  from 
time  to  time,  is  another  evidence  of 
your  progressiveness,  and  I  feel  that 
you  al.so  are  to  be  congratulated. 


Henrt  J.  Allen. 

from  every  part  of  the  country — alike 
from  prize  winners  and  non-prize  win¬ 
ners,  and  from  competitors  and  non¬ 
competitors. 

Gratifying  above  all  is  the  fact  that 
not  a  singje  complaint  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  method  of  conducting  the 
contest  or  the  judgmvient  of  Editor  a 
Pitbusher’s  distinguished  board  of 
judges  —  Me.ssrs.  Stephane  Lauzanne, 
Chester  S.  Lord,  and  S.  S.  Carvalho. 
This  is  at  lea.st  unusual  in  any  kind  of 
competition. 

Every  one  writing  has  extended  his 
hearty  endorsement  of  Editor  a  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  enterprise  and  Liberty  Loan 
aid — some  of  the  leading  journalists 
of  the  nation  even  suggesting  that  simi¬ 
lar  conte.sts  be  conducted  periodically 
as  a  practical  means  of  encouraging  the 
highest  standards  of  editorial  writing 
in  the  American  newspapers: 

Of  the  many  commendations  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  typical  of  the  spirit  aroused 
by  the  contest.  They  show  incidentally 
how  highly  the  winners  treasure  their 
awards: 

S.  S.  Carvalho,  who  sat  as  a  judge  of  the 
editorials,  together  with  Messrs.  Lord 
and  Lauzanne,  says: 

EiDiTOR  ft  Pubusher  in  these  editorial 
awards  has  done  the  only  enterprising 
thing  that  I  recollect  in  the  annals  of 
any  journalistic  class  publication.  With 
hopes  to  your  greater  future  success. 


Frank  C.  Gannett,  editor  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union: 

We  feel  that  Editor  ft  Publisher  has 
rendered  great  service  in  conducting 
this  contest,  and  I  am  sure  much  good 
will  come  from  it. 


E.  K.  Gaylord,  general  manager  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times: 

We  feel  highly  honored  in  having 
a  certificate  issued  to  us  in  connection 


James  Schbrmerhorn. 

the  distinction,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  thought  in  offering  the 
medal  for  this  service.  It  was  like 
Editor  ft  Pubusher  to  do  this.  I  am 
sure  the  result  of  the  contest  was  of 
great  value  to  the  campaign,  and  that 
it  added  a  potential  expression  to  the 
literature  of  the  moment  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  desire  to  express  my  highest 
appreciation  for  your  leadership  in  this 
matter. 

Elmer  T.  Peterson,  writer  of  the  Wichita 

Beacon’s  first  prize  editorial,  says: 

We  have  received  the  gold  medal,  the 
certificate  of  award,  and  your  very  kind 
article  concerning  our  part  in  your 
Liberty  Loan  editorial  contest.  The 
medal  is  exquisite  and  will  be  treasured 
as  a  rare  memento.  The  certificate  is 
'  beautiful,  and,  in  view  of  its  significance, 
will  be  something  which  I  will  be  proud 
to  bequeath  to  my  children  and  children’s 


Frank  C.  Gannett. 

its  work  cut  out  for  it  in  this  post- 
bellum  period,  and  every  pen  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  work  of  making  real 
and  far-reaching  the  triumph  of  right¬ 
eousness  won  by  the  sword. 

William  T.  Martin,  editorial  department 
the  Pittsburg  Post: 

The  standing  of  Editor  ft  Publisher 
and  of  the  judges  who  passed  on  the 
entries  made  your  contest  in  the  writ- 


Chester  S.  Lord,  another  of  the  judges, 
says: 

'  ’The  contest  gave  me  a  closer  insight 
into  the  editorial  ability  of  our  newc- 


A.  U.  ViVNOENBERO. 


children.  I  have  had  it  framed  and  it  is  jng  of  Liberty  Loan  editorials  of  the 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  highest  importance  to  the  profession. 

Judging  from  a  reading  of  the  edl-  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  widespread  with  this  editorial.  We  have  given  the 
torials  you  reprinted,  1  believe  the  con-  interest  created  by  your  contest  and  matter  local  publicity  and  shall  be 
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in^atly  pleaded  to  han§:  the  trophies  In  country  by  stimulatlnf;  editorial  Inter- 
our  editorial  room.  est  In  80"lmportant  a  subject. 


John  B.  Howe,  of  the  Syrariihe  (N.  Y.)  Frederic  J.  H.bkin,  director  of  the 
Herald:  Hankin  Litter  Service,  Watihinaton, 


I  prise  my  certificate  hif^hly  for  the 
honor  it  confers  and  also  as  a  memorial 
of  your  thoughtful  enterpri.se. 

A.  H.  Vandenherg,  editor  and  puhlinher 
the  Grand  Rapid^  (Mich.)  Herald: 

I  feel  that  you  have  rendeivd  a  dis¬ 
tinct  service  in  this  comi>etitloii.  I 
think  there  Is  no  Kivater  service  you 
could  render  journalism  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  your  efforts  to  re-empha.si*e  flie 


D.  C.: 

Needless  to  say  I  feel  highly  honored 
that  one  of  my  pieces  .should  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  of  a  Certificate  of  Dis- 
tinguLshed  Merit. 

Falwin  J.  Paxton,  president  the  I’aducah 
(ky.i  F^ening  Sun: 

You  liave  done  ihe  great  prore.s.slon 
of  journalism  a  signal  favor  in  conduct- 


importance  of  editorial  <'olumns.  11 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  could  he  con¬ 
tinuing  competitions  from  time  to  time 
— dealing  with  nationally  ImiKjrtant 
subjects — that  the  undertaking  would 
he  very  much  worth  while.  Such  i»ro- 
cedurc  might  a.ssist  In  developing  a 
national  standing  for  many  interior 
newspapers  which  are  otherwl.se  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  mere  bulk  .size  and 
importance  of  the  metropolitan  dailies 
in  the  country.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  system  which  you  have  inaugurated 
continue — not  so  constantly  as  to 
cheapen  it,  but  with  perhaps  quarterly 
regularity. 

Ashby  Lovelare,  manaeing  editor  of  the 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat: 

I  want  to  thank  Kditor  &  Pi'bi.ishkr 
for  making  it  possible  to  award  the.se 
certificates  to  writers  of  editorials  which 
the  judges  should  decide  were  entitled 
to  such  an  honor.  T  feel  very  provid  of 
my  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
and  am  sure  that  the  progre.ssive 
move  taken  by  Editor  *  Pi'bi.ishkr  in 
awakening  greater  interest  in  and 
greater  recognition  for  editorial  writing 


will  have  much  effect  In  rai.sing  the 
.standard  of  editorials  throughout  the 


W.  W.  Chapin. 


C.  Fred  Henne,  of  the  Scranton  Times: 

Thank  you  for  the  distinction  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Scranton  Timea  It  is 
a  gratifying  surprise  and  a  stimulating 
tiling.  Accept  my  congratulations  upon 
your  enterpri.se  and  patriotic  effort  that 
was  behind  the  contest 

Samuel  M.  Rosenthal,  of  the  Oil  City 
(Fa.i  Blizzard: 

Indeed  I  am  pleased  with  the  recogni¬ 
tion  you  have  given  my  editorial  efforts 
in  your  recent  conte.st  and  I  thank  you. 

12S  TO  contf:.st  in  ad  match 

Annual  Tournament  (iames  Arranged, 
F^s|>erially  With  Reference  to 
*  Women,  for  Next  Month 
Now’  that  the  war  is  over,  the  officials 
of  the  Winter  Golf  As.sociation  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Intere.sts  have  lost  no  time 
in  deciding  that  their  annual  tourna¬ 
ment  will  be  held,  as  usual,  at  Pinehurst, 
N.  O.,  January  13  to  18. 

The  committee  has  prepared  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  events  that  will  suit  every 
class  of  golfer,  and  especially  the  ladies. 
Qualifying  in  flights  of  thirty-two,  and 
then  providing  for  defeated  divisions  at 
match  play  clear  to  the  semi-finals  is 
a  method  the  ad  men  have  found  to  be 
tKjpular.  There  will  be  four  thirty- 
twos.  or  128  conte.sts  in  all.  They  will 
have  a  chancer  for  extras  as  well. 

Arrangements  already  made  provide 
for  a  .start  from  New  York  in  a  special 
car  Friday  afternoon,  January  10.  This 
will  get  the  party  to  Pinehur.st  in  time 
to  comjiete  in  a  four-liall  event  the  next 
day.  On  the  following  Saturday  ail 
golfers  at  Pinehurst  will  be  invited  to 
enter  an  eighteen-hole  medal  play 
handicap. 

danziger  made  secretary. 


country.  I  tru.st  that  Editor  &  Pitb- 
r.iSHRR  will  continue  its  encouragement 
of  editorial  writing  to  a  higher  and 
higher  plane. 

Lon  A.  Warner,  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 

Daily  Melropolid: 

I  ,apr>reciate  the  honor  of  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sf'lect  126  in  your  recent 
contest,  rieally.  this  is  the  most  sat- 
tsfying  thing  that  has  happened  to  me 
in  my  life.  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
enterprise  shown  in  the  conte.st  on  your 
part  and  on  the  large  cooperation  which 
it  enlisted. 

John  Marshall  Mulford.  editor  the  West¬ 
ern  Star,  I.«banon,  Ohio: 

T  thank  you  for  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  me  and  my  paper — the  Western 
Star.  1  assure  you  that  the  certificate 
will  be  properly  framed  and  hung  In 
our  office. 

William  W.  Canfield,  editor  the  ITliea 
(N.  Y.)  Observer: 

We  feel  pleased  that  the  Observer  was 
among  the  succe.ssful  contestants,  and 
let  me  compliment  Editor  &  Piibijshkr 
for  its  eiiterprl.se  in  conducting  the  con¬ 
test. 


ing  the  contest  that  you  did.  It  will  be 
with  pardonable  pride  that  we  frame 
and  place  in  a  position  of  honor  the 
certificate  you  send  the  Sun. 

F.  R.  Dye,  editor  the  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
State-Gazette: 

We  a.ssure  you  that  we  will  highly 
prize  and  preserve  the  certificates  that 
have  lieen  awarded  us. 

Richard  H.  F^dmonds,  editor  and  general 
manager  the  Manufacturers  Record, 
Baltimore: 

I  congratulate  the  judges  on  their  de¬ 
cision  to  give  Elmer  T.  Peterson  the 
gold  medal.  It  is  a  well  deserved  honor. 

Wallace  Odell,  president  and  managing 
editor  of  Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
News: 

We  feel  our  award  is  an  honor  well 
earned  and  the  certificate  will  be  some¬ 
thing  that  we  will  prize  highly.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  will  lie  framed  and  placed  in  the 
front  office.  Your  contest  was  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  helping  to  put  the 
Liberty  Ixian  acros.s,  for  I  know  that 
editors  all  over  the  country  did  their 
best  to  put  forth  the  best  editorials  with 
the  double  object  of  .submitting  them 


Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Man's  Twelve 
Years’  Service*  Rewarded. 

Charles  W.  Danziger  has  been  elected 
.secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
f'ompany,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
<!azette-Tlmes  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph.  Mr.  Danziger  has 
licen  with  this  Company  since  the  con- 
.TOlidation  of  the  Ihttsburgh  Times  and 
the  Pltt.sburgh  Gazette  In  1906.  Prior  to 
that  time  Mr.  Danziger  was  managing 
tcitor  of  the  Pittsburgh*  Times  and  city 
editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

Before  entering  the  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
paper  field  he  was  associated  with  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers  in  Ohio.  In  addition 
to  his  new  position  he  is  also  directing 
managing  editor  of  the  Pltt.sburgh  Ga¬ 
zette-Times  and  the  Pittsburgh  Chronl- 
c’lc-Telegraph  and  secretary  of  the  Trl- 
Pfate  News  Bureau. 

• 

F'ree  Press  Is  Supreme  Educator 
Arthur  fS.  Staples,  editor-in-chief  of 
tlie  lA’wiston  (Me.)  Dally  Journal,  in  a 
talk  on  "A  Free  Press’’  at  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  Port¬ 
land  on  Deccmlier  16,  declared  that  the 


SPREADAMERICANIDEA 
BY  ADVERTISING 

Every  Publicity  Worker  Should  Be  an 
Official  Government  Propagandist  to 
Inform  the  World  of  American 
Service,  Says  T.  F.  Murphy.  , 

“That  every  advertising  man  in  the 
ITnited  States  should  consider  himself 
an  official  representative  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  spreading  throughout  the 
world  the  idea  of  ‘American  service’ 
based  on  the  rights  of  individuals,  just 
as  the  German  Government  issues 
propaganda  ba.sed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  State  is  supreme,”  was  the 
point  impressed  upon  the  members  of 
the  Detroit  Ad  Craft  Club  in  a  talk  given 
by  Thomas  F.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy  maintained  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  man  is  the  legitimate  repre¬ 
sentative  of  American  industry  and 
commerce  in  their  efforts  to  secure  for¬ 
eign  trade,  but  In  advertising  the 
United  States  and  Its  products  they 
must  offer,  not  goods,  but  the  American 
idea"  of  service — a  service  developed  by 
years  of  specialized  and  individual 
thought.  He  said: 

“The  same  ideas  of  advertising  used 
in  the  United  States  successfully  will 
win  foreign  trade  for  this  country,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  put  those  ideas  Into 
service.  Soldiers  in  uniform  have  al¬ 
ready  fulfilled  the  first  mission  of  ad¬ 
vertising — creating  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion.  It  is  now  time  for  the  United 
States,  through  its  .salesmen  and  adver¬ 
tising  men,  to  cash  in  on  that  impres- 
.sion. 

The  American  Specialization 
"Advertising  is  now  recognized  over 
the  entire  world  as  an  essential  service, 
as  essential  as  the  work  of  the  shoe¬ 
maker.  It  is  merely  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  product  of  American  specialization. 
Its  worth  is  indicated  by  the  favorable 
stamp  which  the  Government  has  placed 
on  it  through  its  use  in  the  great  patri¬ 
otic  campaigns. 

"In  general,  it  would  seem  that  In 
the  United  States,  in  which  individual 
rights  have  always  been  supreme,  com¬ 
merce  and  individuals  should  he  Inter¬ 
fered  with  as  little  as  possible  by  the 
Government.  That  the  nation  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  may  continue,  it  probably  will 
be  of  much  greater  benefit  and  much 
more  characteristic  to  have  the  adver¬ 
tising  men  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
stitute  themselves  into  individual  agen¬ 
cies  of  world  publicity  for  the  United 
States,  rather  than  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  undertake  this  service  It- 
.self. 

“History  has  shown  the  formation  of 
two  great  systems  of  government — that 
of  the  Germanic  idea.  In  which  the  State 
is  supreme,  and  the  other  in  which  the 
human  l>eing  Is  made  the  .superior 
power.  liU’identally,  the  one  cau.se  of 
the  great  war  was  the  cla.shlng  of  these 
two  ideas  of  government,  and  by  rlglit 


ThomaK  J.  Keenan,  editor  of  Pafier 
(technical  paper): 

We  desire  to  felicitate  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  on  the  enterprise  which  it  has 
displayed  in  promoting  a  prize  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  best  article  on  the  Liberty 
Loan  drives,  and  we  trust  the  result 
has  been  wholly  satisfactory  to  you  and 
will  aid  the  development  of  the  es¬ 
teemed  Editor  &  Pubusher. 

Lonis  A.  Weil,  editor  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald: 

The  fine  spirit  in  which  Editor  &  PtJfe- 
ushbr’s  contest  was  conducted  reflects 
great  credit  upon  that  publication.  You 
have  rendered  a  real  service  to  news- 
paperdom,  and,  we  believe,  to  the  whole 


in  the  conte.st  and  also  helping  to  make 
(he  loan  a  success. 

C.  Rutland,  editor  the  National  HeraM 
of  New  York  (a  Greek  daily  paper): 
We  a.saure  you  that  we  will  keep  the 
memory  of  those  difficult  but  ln.spiring 
days  deeply  in  our  heart,  and  we  will 
look  to  the  certificate  you  have  hon¬ 
ored  us  with  as  a  trophy  keeping  those 
days  fresh  and  vivid  In  our  mind. 

Mark  D.  Stiles,  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus: 

I  shall  prize  my  certificate,  as  will 
the  Dally  Argus.  You  did  a  very  com¬ 
mendable  piece  of  work  in  stimulating 
so  many  editors  to  put  in  an  extra  lick 
for  Uncle  Sam  and  Victory. 


free  pre.ss  is  one  of  the  moat  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  instrument 
of  education  in  the  world  to-day.  He 
paid  a  clean,  fearleas  paper  or  magazine 
has  no  rival  in  its  miaslon  for  popular 
democracy. 

Real  Estate  Men  Will  Advertise 
William  H.  Wilson,  prominent  real  es¬ 
tate  broker  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  campaign  to  be  conducted 
bj  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board 
to  convince  Philadelphia  residents  that 
they  ought  to  own  their  own  homes. 
The  campaign  win  ^rt  either  pn  Mkrch 
1  or  April  J, 


as  well  as  might  the  individualistic  Idea 
won  out. 

“This  individualistic  idea,  which  is 
the  basis  of  .Xmerican  advertising,  shouM 
show  in  our  efforts  to  secure  foreign 
trade.  In  the  securing  of  commerce 
every  advertising  man  must  not  only 
make  a  study  of  the  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  of  this  country  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  other  nations,  but  must  empha¬ 
size  most  of  all  the  Individualistic  idea 
— the  ‘American  idea.' 

"Incite  the  admiration  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  individualism  by  other  nations 
th~ough  your  advertising  and  you  have 
taken  the  first  great  step  in  spreading 
the  ‘American  Idea’  over  the  entire 
world." 


h 
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BRIDGEPORT  POST  AND  TELEGRAM 
BOUGHT  FOR  $1,200,000 

Edward  Flicker,  Formerly  Business  Manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Represents  Controlling  Interest — Takes  Charge 
as  Business  Manager — Standard  to  Be  Absorbed 

One  of  the  most  Imnortant  deals  of  recent  years  In  the  Bast  Involving 
the  transfer  of  a  newsnaner  property  was  concluded  last  Wednesday, 
when  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and  Telegram  changed  ownership. 

Edward  Bllcker,  for  many  years  l>usine.ss  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  occupies  the  principal  rflle  in  the  new  ownership.  Assodiated 
with  him  is  Uu.s.sell  It.  Whitman,  owner  of  the  New  York  Commercial,  and 
a  number  of  friends,  according  to  the  reports. 


Edward 


SEYMOUR  PUBLISHER 
OF  EVENING  POST 

Atmosphere  of  New  Spirit  of  Enterprise 
Already  Pervades  Office — Mr.  Sey- 


The  transaction  was  negotiated  Ixy 
Aubrey  Harwell,  cf  the  firm  of  Harwell 
&  Cannon,  who  had  been  instrument¬ 
al  in  effecting  the  combination  of  the 
Post  and  the  Telegram  in  June,  191-1. 

The  purchase  price  Is  mentioned  as 
$1,200,000,  which  Is  approximately  four 
times  the  figure  at  which  the  proper¬ 
ties  were  valued  four  years  ago,  when 
the  consolidation  was  made.  The  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  property  have  Increased 
more  than  five-fold. 

Mr.  Whitman  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  company,  though  his 
holdings  are  but  nominal.  He  is  a 
.stockholder  In  the  Bridgeport  Standard, 
and  it  Is  the  nlan  eventually  to  merge 
that  paper  with  Mr.  Flicker’s  new  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Flicker  himself  is  vlce-prert* 


Flick  KR. 

dent  of  the  company  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  papers.  He  assumed  active 
charge  of  their  affairs  on  Thursday 
morning.  It  Is  his  intention  to  bring 
his  family  on  to  Bridgeport  as  soon  as 
he  can  find  a  location  for  them,  and 
devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
advancing  the  interests  of  his  property. 

The  former  owners  of  the  property, 
IJeutenant  Archibald  McNeil,  Jr.,  and 
Kenneth  W.  McNeil,  have  disposed  of 
their  entire  interest  in  it  and  will  not 
concern  themselves  longer  with  its  con¬ 
duct. 

The  Post  and  Telegram  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  prom¬ 
ising  newspaper  properties 'm  Now  Eng¬ 
land.  The  combined  circujatlon  of  ttie 
two  papers,  paomlng  an4  ayenli^:,  pg- 


ceeds  50,000  daily,  which  is  equalled  by 
only  one  other  daily  newspaper  in  New 
England  outside  of  the  big  Boston  pub¬ 
lications 

Rumor  has  been  rife  in  Bridgeport  for 
some  time  that  politicians  or  political 
Interests  were  to  buy  the  property,  and 
the  names  of  some  men  prominent  in 
national  politics  were  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  deal.  Mr.  Harwell,  re¬ 
ferring  to  this,  told  Editor  &  Publishiir 
that  Mr.  Flicker’s  associates  were  all 
personal  friends,  and  that  no  political 
intere.sts,  nor  politicians,  were  involved. 
"Nor  is  any  corporate  interest,’’  he 
added. 

The  .story  of  the  con.solldatlon  and 
the  growth  of  these  leading  newspapers 
in  Bridgeport  con.stitutes  an  Interesting 
chapter  in  newspaper  making.  The 
Me.ssrs.  McNeil  purchased  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Telegram  as  an  investment  in  1912. 
They  had  never  before  had  contact  with 
a  newspaper  office,  and  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  as  the  mysteries  of  the 
business  were  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
them.  They  were,  and  are,  prominent 
bu.slness  men,  having  a  number  of  in¬ 
tere.sts  in  Bridgeport  and  elsewhere, 
among  them  the  Karm  Terminal  Com¬ 
pany,  exporting  coal,  and  a  shipbuild¬ 
ing  plant  in  Bridgeport. 

•  The  circulation  of  the  Telegram  was 
limited  and  the  possibilities  of  great 
growth  did  not  seem  promising.  The 
new  owners,  however,  applied  the  gen- 
er.al  principles  they  had  learned  in  their 
other  affairs,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
their  control  the  Telegram  prospered, 
althougth  the  usual  difficulties  with 
which  a  newspaper  in  the  morning  field 
contends,  coupled  with  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  leading  afternoon  con¬ 
temporary,  made  their  work  difficult. 

Early  in  1914  the  McNeils  successful¬ 
ly  effected  a  con.'-^olidation  of  interests 
with  Frank  W.  Bolande,  publisher  of 
the  leading  afternoon  newspaper,  the 
Bridgeport  Post,  and  the  two  proper¬ 
ties  were  published  under  one  manage¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Bolande,  publisher  and  edi- 
tor-ln-chief  of  the  Po.st,  as.sumed  the 
presidency  of  the  consolidated  papers, 
directing  their  news  and  editorial  poli¬ 
cies,  while  the  Messrs.  McNeil  directed 
the  buBlness  management. 

The  bringing  together  of  these  two 
properties  under  one  roof  and  with  a 
unity  of  management  resulted  in  ma¬ 
terial  economies  of  operation  and  sav¬ 
ing  in  compo.sltlon,  labor,  reportorlal 
and  editorial  forces,  and  made  possible 
the  effecting  of  a  joint  advertising  rate 
covering  in.sertion  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  editions.  At  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  the  circulation  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  was  approximately  11,000  and 
that  of  the  Post  12,000.  Two  years  later 
death  removed  Mr.  Bolande,  the  direct¬ 
ing  head  of  these  newspapers,  and  the 
Messrs.  McNeil,  by  previous  agreement, 
became  the  sole  owners  and  publishers. 


THOMPSON  HEADS  NEWSWRITERS 


Rorhesler  Men  Plan  “Roastfest”  for  the 
Early  Spring 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Newswriter.s’ 
Club  has  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  James 
H.  Thompson,  the  Herald:  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  Bartley  T.  Brown.  Post-Express; 
secretary,  Frank  G.  Coltman,  Democrat 
and  Chronicle;  treasurer,  Albert  M. 
Flannery  of  the  'Times-Unlon. 

To  Jesse  C.  Humelbaugh  of  the 
Rochester  Herald  goes  the  honor  of 
"roastmaster,”  to  preside  at  the  next  an¬ 
nual  ‘‘roastfest’’  of  the  Club,  to  be  held 
at  one  of  the  Rochester  hotels,  probably 
the  last  Saturday  before  Lent 


mour  Has  Had  Successful  Career 
in  Newspaper  Work 

Sherwood  Seymour,  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  throughout  the  fields  of 
journalism  and  advertising  in  America, 
who  has  been  for  some  years  a  director 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and 
who  has  been  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity  there  since  the  Post  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  new  owrter,  again  has 
bei'n  named  publisher  of  the  paper  by 
his  a.ssociates  on  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  Rollo  Ogden,  editor; 
A.  D.  Noyes,  financial  editor,  and  John 
Palmer  Gavit,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Po.st,  who  is  now  with 
Harper  St  Brothers. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  largely  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  negotiating  the  sale  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  He  was  one  of  the  group  to  whom 
the  option  to  purchase  was  given  in 
June  by  Oswald  Garrlsoh  Villard,  and 
ho  participated  in  the  .sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  the  pre.sent  sole  owner,  Thomas 
W.  Lamont. 

Prior  to  1900,  Mr.  Seymour  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Evening  Post,  and 
it  is  said  that  during  his  r4glme  the 
E\'enlng  Po.st  made  larger  profits  than 
ever  before  or  since.  Mr.  Seymour  left 
the  Evening  Po.st  to  become  the  publi.sher 
of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 
now  the  New  York  Globe,  remaining  there 
for  several  years.  He  resigned  from  the 
Globe  in  October,  1903,  to  become  the 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  that  paper  then 
being  under  the  ownership  of  Victor  F. 
Lawson,  also  owner  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News.  He  retained  his  position  for 
eleven  years,  resigning  to  accept  the 
general  managership  of  the  Crowell 
Publishing  Company  of  New  York,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 
ion,  American  Magazine,  and  Farm  and 
Fireside.  He  was  with  the  Crowell  peo¬ 
ple  for  seven  years,  resigning  that  con¬ 
nection  to  return  to  the  Evening  Post. 

Already  there  is  evidence  of  a  new 
■spirit  of  enterprise  and  hustle  in  the 
Po.st  office.  The  plant  has  been  union¬ 
ized  and  big  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  paper  are  said  to  be  in  prospect. 
Mr.  Seymour  has  taken  hold  with  char¬ 
acteristic  energy. 


PRINTS  89.';,762  LINES  IN  MONTH 

Birmingham  News  Claims  New  Southern 
Advertising  Record 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Nows  made 
;in  advertising  record  in  November  that 
has  aroused  widespread  interest  through 
the  national  newspaper  and  advertlstlng 
field.  It  carried  895,762  lines  of  busi- 
ne.s.s,  the  b’ghest  month’s  volume  in  its 
history — showing  a  gain  of  205,422  line.s, 
or  30  per  cent.  The  News  publishers  be¬ 
lieve,  Incidentally,  that  their  paper  has 
set  a  new  high  water  mark  for  South¬ 
ern  papers.  They  also  point  out,  for 
the  benefit  of  adverti.sers,  that  the  feat 
la  ju.st  a  reflection  of  the  unprecedented 
prosperity  of  the  Birmingham  indus¬ 
trial  dl.stri^t. 

Publisher  Victor  Han.son  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  paper’s  fine  achieve¬ 
ment. 


Pratt  WiU  Sell  Securities 
Elon  G.  Pratt,  a  vice-president  of 
Collin  .Armstrong,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
become  associated  with  Jones  &  Baker, 
dealers  in  securities,  of  New  York. 


J. 
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STEIGERS  COMPLETES  FORTY  YEARS 
IN  POST-DISPATCH  SERVICE 

Business  Manager  of  St.  Louis  Paper  Is  Honored  By  His 
Associates  and  Contemporaries — Presented  $4,000 
in  Gold,  $100  for  Each  Year  of  Service 

Forty  years  of  continuous  service  with  the  St.  Louis  Post-Di.spjttch  were 
celel)rated  by  \V.  C.  Steigers  on  December  12,  and  his  associates  on  the  paper, 
his  new.spapor  contemporaries,  and  his  many  business-men  friends  in  the 
city  joined  in  fitly  celebrating  the  event. 

When  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  founded  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  1878, 
merging  the  Po.st  and  Dispatch,  he  retained  the  services  of  Mr.  Steigers,  who 
then  had  been  connected  with  the  Dispatch  for  ten  yars. 

Only  Man  Then  for  Four  Decades 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  morning  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  my 
founding  of  the  paper  was  celebrated  life.  I  am  to  speak  not  alone  for  my- 
Docemlx?r  12  and  Mr.  Steigers,  now  self,  but  for  all  of  your  associates  and 
business  manager  of  the  Post-Dispatch  fellow  officers  of  the  Post-Dispatch — 
and  second  vice-president  of  the  Pulit-  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  great  news- 


W.  C.  STBaOEBS. 


zer  Publishing  Company,  is  the  only 
one  of  a  large  working  force  who  has 
been  continuous  in  its  service  during 
these  years. 

A  vase  containing  forty  American 
Beauty  roses,  one  for  each  year  of  his 
service  with  the  paper,  greeted  Mr. 
Steigers  on  his  arrival  at  his  office.  Fel¬ 
low  directors  and  heads  of  departments 
who  have  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Steigers  for  many  years  gathered  about 
his  de^.  After  congratulations,  a 
golden-hued  silk  bag  containing  84.000 
in  gold  coin — JlOO  for  each  year — was 
presented  to  him.  A  card  sigmed  “Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  President;  Ralph  Pu¬ 
litzer,  Vice-President,  and  Your  Asso¬ 
ciate  Directors,”  and  reading,  “From 
the  Post-Dispatch  with  best  Mdshes  for 
your  continued  health  and  happiness,” 
accompanied  the  gdft. 

.  The  presentation  was  made  by  George 
S.  Johns,  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Post-Dispatch,  who  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"The  function  I  have  to  perform  this 


paper — in  congratulating  you  on  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  your  connection 
with  the  Post-Dispatch,  which  also  is 
its  fortieth  birthday,  and  in  wishing 
you  long  continued  life,  health,  happi¬ 
ness,  and  service.  Some  of  them  are 
absent  in  the  flesh  but  present  in  spirit 
— all  want  to  be  recogrnl*ed  as  person¬ 
ally  Joining  in  our  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  association  and  cooperation.  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer,  the  president;  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  the  vice-president,  and  Flor¬ 
ence  White,  who  has  been  associated 
with  you  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
your  service,  asked  that  I  convey  their 
congratulations  and  good  wishes. 

Rare  Record  of  Service 

“Yours  is  a  rare  record  of  service, 
not  only  in  duration  but  in  value.  It 
testifies  eloquently  to  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  man  and  the  Intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  institution. 

“You  were  with  the  Post-Dispatch  in 
its  Infancy.  You  have  seen  It  grow 
from  a  moribund  sheet  with  less  than 

•  c.-'- 


1,008  circulation  with  IKtle  advertising 
and  little  influence,  into  a  great,  suc¬ 
cessful,  influential  Journal  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  reaching  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  with  more  advertising 
than  it  can  handle.  You  have  not  only 
seen  it  grow,  but  have  grown  with  it. 
You  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
its  growth  and  success.  You  have 
shared  its  struggles  and  its  victories. 
You  have  contributed  to  its  prosperity. 
You  have  risen  to  the  highest  place  in 
its  business  management. 

Held  Esteem  of  All 
“Permit  me  to  add  a  tribute  to  the 
personal  quality  of  the  man  we  honor 
to-day.  In  all  the  toils  and  struggles, 
the  inevitable  frictions  and  differences 
of  opinion  which  arise  in  the  making  of 
a  newspaper  you  have  retained  the  es¬ 
teem,  the  friendship,  and  the  affection¬ 
ate  regard  of  every  one  of  us. 

“EJvery  year  of  your  service  has  been 
profitable  to  the  Post-Dispatch.  Its 
unvarying  record  of  success  is  evidence 
of  this  fact,  but  I  have  further  proof  of 
its  substantial  recognition  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  directors  of  the  company. 

'The  proof  is  this  well-filled  silk 
purse,  the  contents  of  which  symbolize 
your  faithful  and  capable  service  and 
their  and  our  heartfelt  appreciation  of 
all  that  it  has  meant — ^they  are  pure 
gold. 

'This  bag  that  I  hand  you  contains 
$100  in  gold  for  every  year  of  your 
service.” 

Mr.  Steigers  was  deeply  touched  and 
replied  briefly:  “I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  To  hear  these 
words  more  than  repays  me  for  a  life 
work.  What  a  lesson  for  younger  men. 
I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  grati¬ 
tude.  Will  you  please  excuse  me?” 

A  notable  incident  of  Mr.  Steigers's 
celebration  was  all  the  good  things  the 
other  St.  Louis  papers  said  editorially 
about  him,  as  well  as  his  own  paper. 

From  a  Contemporary 
The  St.  Louis  Times  in  a  leading  edi¬ 
torial  paid  Mr.  Steigers  this  tribute: 

“It  is  an  uncommon  thing  to  record 
the  continuous  employment  of  one  man 
in  one  institution  over  a  period  of  forty 
years.  He  has  been  with  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  with  energy  and  fidelity.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  in  the  world  who 
has  realized  his  dream  of  finding  a  pot 
of  gold  ‘near’  the  end  of  a  rainbow.  We 
will  not  say  *at’  the  end  of  a  rainbow, 
because  we  trust  that  he  is  yet  far 
from  the  end.  It  is  worth  while  saying 
in  this  connection  that  Colonel  Steigers 
had  served  his  country  as  a  soldier  of 
the  Civil  War  long -before  his  news¬ 
paper  connection  was  contemplated, 
which  fact  adds  effulgence  to  the  nar¬ 
rative.  The  entire  fraternity  of  which 
this  well-known  gentleman  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  dean  will  Join  in  wishing 
him  many  happy  returns  of  his  annl- 
ver.sary.” 

Ads  Show  How  to  Make  Wills 
A  series  of  unique  advertisements 
showing  the  need  for  making  wills  cor¬ 
rectly  has  been  started  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Trust  Company  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  St.  Louis,  the  copy  being 
prepared  by  its  manager  of  publicity, 
G.  Prather  Knapp. 

German  Printers  Demand  Higher  Wages 
The  printers  on  Beriin  newspapers 
have  gone  oh  strike  for  higher  wages 
and  as  a  result  several  publications 
have  been  prevented  from  issuing  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days.  These  Include 
the  2eitung  am  Mittag  and  Vosslche 
2eitung.  •  ' 


CITY  EDITORS  MAY  QUIT 
NATIONAL  BODY 

President  Kroh,  of  Pennsylvania  Chap¬ 
ter,  Dissatisfied  With  Association’s 
Present  Make-Up — Is  Taking 
Vote  on  Independence 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  City 
Kditors'  Association,  organized  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  July,  are  being  canvassed 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  organization  shall  continue  as 
an  independent  body  or  go  out  of 
existence. 

President  Hubert  R.  Kroh  says: 

'The  war  is  over  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  further  need  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  association  to  remain  in  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Association  of 
City  Editors.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Pennsylvania  City  Editors'  Association 
go  forward  as  an  independent  body  sup¬ 
ported  entirely  by  its  membership 

'There  is  no  doubt  that  editors 
should  have  an  organization.  Nor  is 
there  doubt  of  their  ability  to  house  it 
comfortably  and  maintain  at  its  head 
a  man  who  is,  or  has  been,  a  city  editor 
within  one  year  of  his  election  as  paid 
active  head  of  the  association  at  a 
salary  of  $3,600  per  year,  or  more,”  says 
Mr.  Kroh.  “I  know  of  no  man  better 
qualified  for  such  a  place  than  Clyde 
P.  Steen,  the  present  head.  He  has 
shown  ability  of  a  high  order  and,  if 
encouraged,  I  believe  he  would  put  such 
an  association  on  a  high  plane  and  keep 
it  there.” 

INFLUENZA  SEVERE  IN  ST.  PAUL 

The  Daily  News  Believes  Its  Staff  Holds 
New  Record 

The  St.  Paul  Daily  News  claims  to 
have  the  largest  “influenza”  service 
flag  in  the  country. 

Arthur  W.  Vance,  long  time  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  seriously  111,  but  Is  now 
reported  Improving.  Bernard  Vaughn, 
Sunday  editor  and  assistant  city  editor, 
has  been  confined  to  his  home'  two 
weeks.  James  A.  Peteraop,  political 
writer,  took  the  city  editor's  desk  for  a 
time  and  is  now  down  with  the  popular 
malady.  George  A.  Walker,  financial 
editor,  was  stricken  with  the  disease 
last  week. 

D.  D.  Meredith,  manager  of  the  United 
Press  Bureau,  with  office  in  the  Daily 
News  Building,  has  been  in  bed  over  a 
week.  His  work  is  being  done  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Elgron,  copy  reader  of  the  News. 

Gus  Wollan,  secretary  to  Mayor 
Hodgson  and  former  Dally  Nerws  re¬ 
porter,  was  pressed  into  the  service  and 
Major  John  J.  Ahern,  former  news  edi¬ 
tor,  who  left  the  army  when  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed,  is  now  filling  the  dty 
editor’s  chair. 

Mi.ss  Sadie  Mossier,  reporter,  is  back 
at  work  after  a  long  tussle  with  the 
disease.  Miss  Nellie  Driscoll,  school 
editor,  who  has  been  on  the  casualty 
list,  is  back  at  her  desk.  A  grand  re¬ 
union  of  survivors  Is  planned  when 
everybody  gets  back  on  the  Job. 

Meanwhile  the  editor-in-chief  and  of¬ 
fice  boy  are  very  well! 

Urge  No  Trade  with  Germany. 

The  executive  council  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  passed 
a  resolution  that  “every  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturer  In  Canada  shall  be  asked 
to  refuse  to  purchase  any  goods  of  Ger¬ 
man  or  Austrian  manufacture  and  that 
the  strictest  scrutiny  shall  be  given  to 
all  goods  stated  to  be  of  Swedish,  Dutch 
or  Swiss  origin.” 
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EXPECT  SLIGHT  LOSS 
IN  1918  ADVERTISING 


War's  Elffects  and  Influenza  Plague  Pos¬ 
sibly  Will  Cause  About  10  Per  Cent. 
Drop  in  Newspapers — Magazines 
Are  Hit  Harder. 


When  the  1918  recapitulation  of  daily 
newspaper  advertising  is  written  there 
are  going  to  be  some  losses  recorded. 

War  work  put  some  manufacturers 
cut  of  the  running  and  curtailed  their 
speed.  That  hurt.  A  great  shortage  of 
merchandise  put  many  merchants  to 
their  wits’  end  as  to  how  to  get  goods, 
rather  than  how  to  sell  them — and  that 
hurt,  too. 

Then  came  the  Spanish  influenza, 
which,  in  many  cases,  closed  stores  up 
temporarily — and  In  most  cases  closed 
ill!  the  social  and  amusement  activities 
theughout  the  entire  country — and  that 
1  urt  some  more. 

So,  in  the  last  analy^s,  there  will, 
perhaps,  be  a  loss  In  the  gross  lineage 
amounting  to,  perhaps,  10  per  cent. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  newsprint 
shortage,  coupled  with  Government 
regulations,  has  compelled  publishers  to 
hold  out  business  that  was  offered — and 
caused  a  loss  of  lineage  due  entirely 
to  conditions  inside  the  newspaper  offices 
ruther  than  outside. 

Magazines  Hard  Hit 

The  periodical  press,  however,  has 
suffered  much  more  than  newspapers 
have.  In  many  instances  the  losses  are 
leally  serious. 

The  Cosmopolitan,  for  instance,  drop¬ 
ped  from  47,041  agate  lines  in  December, 

1916,  to  28,563  agate  lines  in  December, 

1917,  and  19,486  agate  lines  in  Decem- 
ccr,  1918,  a  lost  of  nearly  60  per  cent 

The  Kevlew  of  Reviews  dropped  from 
81,416  agate  lines  in  December,  1916,  to 
22,870  agate  lines  in  December,  1917,  and 
20,944  agate  lines  in  December  1918 — 
a  loss  of  over  35  per  cent  Harper’s 
Magazine  dropped  from  27,804  agate 
lines  in  December,  1916,  to  25,930  agate 
lines  in  December,  1917,  and  12,988  agate 
lines  In  December,  1918 — about  35  per 
cent 

McClure’s  dropped  from  27,804  agate 
lilies  in  December,  1916,  to  20,424  agate 
iines  in  December,  1917,  and  12,988  agate 
lines  in  December,  1918,  this  being  about 
55  per  cent. 

Everybody’s  Magazine  dropped  from 
21,727  agate  lines  in  December,  1917,  to 
5,005  agate  lines  in  December,  1918 — a 
if.ss  of  75  per  cent. 

Twenty-one  "General  Magazines”  in 
December,  1916,  ran  409,319  agate  lines, 
in  December,  1917,  373,658  agate  lines — 
a  lo.ss  of  35,661  agate  lines;  and  in  De¬ 
cember,  1918,  292,627  agate  lines,  a  loss 
of  81,031  agate  lines  over  1917  and  116,- 
<>92  agate  lines  over  1916. 

Thirteen  Women’s  Magazines  dropped 
from  425,647  agate  lines  in  December, 
<916,  to  417,979  agate  lines  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1917,  a  loss  of  7,668  agate  lines,  and 
to  332,918  agate  lines  in  December,  1918, 
a  loss  of  85,061  agate  lines  over  Decem- 
l>tr,  1917,  and  of  92,729  agate  lines  over 
1016. 

Class  Magazines  Short 

Eleven  "Class  Magaalnes”  ran  284,914 
agate  lines  of  advertising  in  December, 
1916,  and  dropped  to  259,760  agate  lines 
in  December,  1917,  a  loss  of  26,154  agate 
lines;  and  in  1918  the  total  lineage  was 
180,510  agate  lines,  a  loss  of  79,250  agate 
lines  over  1917,  and  104,404  agate  line.s 
over  1916. 

Nine  weeklies  dropped  from  637,040 
agate  lines  In  December,  1917,  to  620,- 


809  agate  lines  in  December,  1918,  a 
lo^s  of  16,231  agate  lines. 

The  grand  total  of  losses  for  these 
puldications  was  from  1,602,653  agate 
lines  in  December,  1916,  to  1,588,431 
agate  lines  in  December,  1917,  a 
loss  of  14,216  lines,  and  to  1,326,864 
agate  lines  in  December,  1918;  a  loss 
over  1917  of  261,573  agate  lines,  and  over 
December,  1916,  of  275,789  agate  lines 
ri  nearly  20  per  cent. 

The  falling  oft  has  been  steady  and  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  gradually  realizing  the 
i  ind  of  advertising  that  really  sells 
goods  Is  the  advertising  which  gets  to 
the  home  in  the  most  direct  way — the 
advertising  that  not  only  tells  people 
als)ut  the  goods,  but  where  the  goods 
may  be  purchased,  and  cooperates  with 
the  retailer — and  that  is  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


GERMAN  CENSORSHIP  CEASES 


News  Allowed  to  Leave  Country  Un¬ 
changed — Letters  Watched  for  Money 
According  to  an  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patch  from  Berlin,  under  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  the  German  censorship  of  tele¬ 
grams  now  exists  only  as  a  formality. 
The  announcement  says: 

“The  messages  of  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent  are  being  passed 
for  transmission  without  having  been 
read,  and  on  one  occasion  the  censor’s 
stamp  was  even  handed  to  the  cor¬ 
respondent  for  him  to  use  if  the  censor 
happened  to  be  absent 
"There  is  no  press  censorship  what¬ 
ever,  unless  the  sporadic  assaults  upon 
newspapers  in  Hamburg,  Cologpie,  and 
a  few  other  places  can  be  considered 
such.  The  Berlin  Conservative  press 
writies  in  the  same  vitriolic  style  as 
during  the  war. 

"The  censorship  of  outgoing  letters  is 
confined  to  seeing  that  they  do  not  con¬ 
tain  bank  notes  or  securities,  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  which  is  forbidden.” 


IMPROVE  LOAN  PUBLICITY 


Philadelphia  Ad  Men  Lay  Plans  for  Fu¬ 
ture  Campaigns 

William  F.  O’Donnell,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  chief  of  the  publicity  bureau  for 
the  liberty  Loan  Committee  of  the 
Third  Federal  Reserve  District,  has 
made  his  final  report  on  the  newspaper 
publicity  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Committee.  Mr.  O’Donnell  makes  many 
recomnrendations  for  improvements  in 
the  operation  of  the  publicity  bureau.  The 
report  is  approved  by  Thomas  J.  Mulvey, 
advertising  manager  for  Perry  &  Co., 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Publicity  Committee. 

Mr.  O’Donnell  has  resumed  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  to  Thomas  R.  Elcock. 
jr.,  advertising  manager  for  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company. 


Socialist  Jones  Sent  to  Bellevue 
Ellis  O.  Jones,  who  calls  himself  a 
journalist  and  who  has  been  sending 
out  publicity  for  a  radical  element  of 
the  Socialist  party,  recently  active  in 
New  York,  has  been  placed  under  ob- 
.servation  for  his  sanity  by  a  New  York 
magistrate.  Jones  was  arrested  last 
week  as  one  of  the  leaders  In  the 
"mourning  for  lost  liberty”  meeting  in 
f'entral  Park,  which  was  Interrupted 
by  the  police. 


Ford  Suit  Coes  to  Trial  February  10 
The  trial  of  Henry  Ford’s  $1,000,000 
libel  action  against  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  been  set  for  February  10,  In  Clfiil- 
cago. 


FELL  GETS  BIG  CHURCH  POST 


Given  Charge  of  All  Congreggtionalist 
Publishing  Work 

After  five  years  as  business  manager 
of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun,  Albert 
W.  Fell  has  accepted  the  position  of 
general  manager  of  the  large  publishing 
interests  of  the  CJongregatlonal  Church 
in  America.  He  will  take  up  his  new 
work  in  Boston,  with  headquarters  at 
14  Beacon  Street,  on  January  1. 

Just  before  going  to  Williamsport  Mr. 
Fell  was  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  ’Times-Leader. 


Albbrt  W.  Felu 


Prior  to  that  he  had  been  general 
superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times  and  general  manager  of  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Standard,  tak¬ 
ing  the  latter  position  in  1906.  For  a 
number  of  years  before  that  he  had 
been  general  manager  and  part  owner 
of  the  Hud.son  (N.  Y.)  Morning  Repub¬ 
lican. 

He  has  given  much  time  to  a  study 
of  efficiency  methods  in  the  publishing 
business  and  his  various  positions  have 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  apply 
those  in  practice,  so  that  he  carries  into 
his  new  capacity  an  admirably  rounded- 
out  experience.  During  his  residence  in 
Williamsport  Mr.  Fell  took  an  active 
and  prominent  part  in  public  affairs, 
and  during  the  war  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  United  States  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  in  that  city. 


Paper  Gels  New  Press  for  Birthday 
The  publishers  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  celebrated  the  paper’s  ninth 
birthday  recently  by  first  putting  Into 
use  a  new  Goss  Stralghtlllne  Junior 
Press.  The  Herald,  which  Is  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  has  come  up  to  the  first  rank 
of  publications  of  its  size  and  class  In 
this  country  under  the  direction  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  E.  Taylor.  It  now  claims 
to  have  “the  only  A.ssoclated  Press 
leased  wire  service  on  the  lower  coast  of 
East  Florida.”  The  Herald  sells  at  five 
cents  a  copy  and  is  a  member  of  the  A. 
B.  C.  and  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association.  With  its  new 
equipment,  its  owners  have  even  greater 
prospects  for  the  future. 


Start  Paper  for  Bush  Ship  Workers 
Fore  and  .\ft  is  the  title  of  a  new 
organization  puWlcation  launched  in 
Irving  T.  Bush’s  Newburgh  Ship  Yards, 
on  the  Hudson  River.  The  head  of  the 
Wg  concern  has  personally  taken  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  chief  editorial 
Writer.  - 


Schemed  to  Commercialize 
Indiana's  Immortals 

Supposed  Pres,s  .Association  Men  Had 
Fooled  Governor  Goodrich  and  Senate 
— Making  Descendants  Pay  Well 

The  latest  "benevolent”  scheme  for 
making  money  through  using  the  name 
of  a  newspaper  organization  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  Indiana,  where  men  who  rep¬ 
resented  themselves  as  officers  of  the 
Indiana  Pre.ss  Association  recently  got 
permission  of  the  Governor  and  the 
State  Senate  to  place  bronze  tablets  of 
famous  Indiana  men  in  the  State  House. 
It  has  now  developed  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  have  gone  to  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  obtained  sums  of  from  $50  to 
$500  from  the  descendants  of  noted 
men,  assuring  them  that  the  plan  was 
a  patriotic  one  to  perpetuate  the  names 
of  the  great  ones  and  that  the  noble 
work  had  been  undertaken  by  the  In¬ 
diana  Press  Association. 

The-  State  officials  have  now  ordered 
that  the  tablets  be  removed  Immedi.ately 
from  the  Capitol.  A  man  named  Bart- 
ling  negotiated  with  the  Governor  for 
permi.ssion  to  hang  the  memorials.  In¬ 
quiry  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  disclosed  that  there  is  no  record 
of  “The  Indiana  Press  A.ssocl.atlon”  ever 
having  been  incorporated. 


GOATS  HAVE  A  NEW  “BEARD” 


Unique  Organization  of  A«1  Workers 
Chooses  Gable  as  Chief 

Gilbert  E.  Gable,  assistant  to  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Norton,  chief  of  publicity  for  the 
LiJjerty  Loan  Committee  of  the  Third 
Federal  Reserve  District,  was  elected 
“beard”  (pre.sldent)  of  the  Goats  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford,  Philadelphia. 

The  Goats  are  an  organization  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  members  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  committee  which 
worked  in  preparation  for  the  twelfth 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  in  June, 
1916.  They  have  maintained  close  re¬ 
lationship  sin..*  then,  and  have  added  a 
few  members  who  were  not  connected 
with  the  convention. 


New  Incorporations. 

Recon-struction  Ihiblishing*  Company, 
Inc.  C’apital  stock,  $10,000.  Principal 
office.  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Direct¬ 
ors:  William  F.  Cochrane,  1531  Mun- 
sey  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Allen  L. 
Ben.son,  118  East  28th  Street,  New 
York;  Orville  Harrold,  1143  Ninth 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

Regill  Publishing  Corporation.  Capi¬ 
tal  stock,  $5,000.  Principal  office.  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Manhattan.  Directors:  John 
Knox  McAfee,  339  West  84th  Street, 
New  York;  Winifred  Doheney,  338  50th 
Street;  Bernard  R.  Witt,  49  Sutter  Ave¬ 
nue,  Brooklyn. 

Kingfleld  Press,  Inc.  Clapital  «tock, 
$5,000.  Principal  office.  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  Directors:  H.  A.  Ro.sen- 
berg.  Max  Levin  and  Florence  Norden- 
schild,  all  of  19  Cedar  Street,  New 
York. 


Gerber  Buys  Advertising  Concern 
Tom  W.  Gerber,  until  recently  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  Dlvi.sion  oi  the 
United  Press,  has  bought  an  interest 
in  the  Arcady  Press  Mail  Advertising 
Company,  of  Portland,  of  which  he  be¬ 
comes  vice-president.  Dan  L.  Beebe,  of 
Portland,  succeeds  him  In  the  United 
Press  position,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS? 

ViiitY  frequenlly  callera  at  the  A. 

N.  A.  uttice,  particularly  publiahera 
and  aellera  ol  adveruiiia£  service — or 
material  geuei-aUy — ask  me  what  the 
A.  hi.  A.  is,  what  it  stands  lor  and  what 
it  does.  The  erroneous  ideas  that  exist 
about  the  association  are  many  and 
various.  A  well-known  and  outstanding 
man  who  frequently  sits  at  the  luncheon 
table  with  me,  and  who  has  been  in  the 
advertising  business  lor  many  years, 
often  referred  to  the  A.  N.  A.  as  the 
"Advertising  Managers’  Association,"  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  association 
never  was  an  Advertising  Managers’ 
Associaiton  and  the  name  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Mationai  Advertising  Managers 
disappeared  more  than  four  years  ago. 
Among  advertising  men  there  is  much 
disinciination  to  define  accurately,  and 
1  cannot  resist  an  impulse  from  time  to 
time  to  endeavor  to  “get  over"  some 
detlnitions  that  are  accurate. 

The  A.  N.  A.  is  an  association  of 
firms  who  advertise;  not  to  promote 
the  use  of  advertising  but  to  sell 
goods,  to  propagate  ideas  about  mer¬ 
chandise  and  to  build  up  prestige  and 
good-will.  To  these  hrnis  advertising 
is  not  an  end,  but  a  meana  It  is  a  sales 
method,  and  it  is  a  fundamental  func¬ 
tion  of  the  business. 

There  is  another  mistake  often  made, 
and  that  is  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
"national  advertiser."  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  men  think  that  a  national 
advertiser  is  an  advertiser  who  uses  the 
general  periodicals.  If  only  advertising 
men  would  think  of  advertising  in  terms 
of  distribution,  such  a  mistake  would 
never  be  made.  A  national  advertiser 
is  a  Arm  which  has  obtained  more  or 
less  thorough  distribution  of  its  products 
throughout  the  United  States  and  which 
advertises  to  supiiort  or  extend  that  dis¬ 
tribution. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  A,  N.  A.  DO? 

The  work  of  the  A.  N.  A  Is  both  leg¬ 
islative  and  operative — legislative  in 
the  sense  of  standardizing  practices  in 
its  field  and  inducing  and  endeavoring  to 
induce  sellers  of  space,  material,  and 
service  also  to  adopt  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  for  their  business  which  will  not 
only  harmonize  economically  with  the 
business  activities  of  the  manufacturer, 
but  also  prove  of  economic  benefit  to 
the  seller,  for  a  contract — or  a  stand¬ 
ard — which  is  not  beneficial  to  both 
sides  is  not  a  contract  or  a  standard. 
Standards  are  those  rules  of  practice 
which  are  agreed  upon  as  fundamental 
and  practical  by  the  organized  units  or 
constituents  of  an  Industry,  or  profes¬ 
sion,  or  cult,  and  being  indorsed  by  au¬ 
thority,  are  exercised  in  relation  to  the 
whole  body  of  thought  and  practice  of 
the  industry,  profession,  or  cult,  both 
organized  and  unorganized. 

The  work  of  the  A  N.  A  is  also  pro¬ 
tective;  not  in  the  sense  of  raising  a 
wall  between  itself  and  alleged  preda¬ 
tory  interasts,  but  in  examining  and  re¬ 
porting  upon  propositions  which  are 
referred  to  the  Headquarters  Office  by 
the  members,  or  which  are  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  ta  investigation. 


The  greatest  amount  of  time  of  the 
Headquarters  Office  staff  is  taken  up 
with  the  data  service.  The  office  is  a 
direct  clearing  house  of  information  on 
every  phase  of  marketing  gooda  In¬ 
formation  is  gathered,  or  is  compiled, 
and  disseminated.  This  work  saves  un¬ 
told  sums  of  money  to  its  members  every 
year,  and  a  vast  amount  of  expensive 
experimentation  in  the  advertising  and 
selling  of  goods  Is  prevented. 

As  to  the  capacity  of  the  organization 
for  passing  upon  propositions  and  in¬ 
formation,  the  headquarters  may  be 
said  to  be  a  kind  of  telephone  exchange. 
There  are  wires,  so  to  speak,  running 
into  it  from  every  quarter  of  the  United 
States  and  from  foreign  countries.  In 
consequence,  on  any  subject  concern¬ 
ing  which  it  is  consulted  or  asked  for 
information,  the  office  has  many  anglea 
Its  viewpoint  is  a  composite  of  many 
points  of  view. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  FOREIGN 
AND  DOMESTIC  MARKETS 

The  factor  most  potent  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  or  rapid  readjustment  of 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  is  adver¬ 
tising,  and  it  is  the  one  factor  that,  to 
go  no  further,  the  official,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  the  poiitical  mind  has  over- 
Icmked  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  over¬ 
look. 

Following  its  work  of  gathering  and 
disseminating  definite  information,  the  ^ 
A.  N.  A  has  recently  printed  Part  1  of 
a  brief  on  “Reconstruction  of  Foreigm 
and  Domestic  Markets."  This  first  part 
is  entitled  "Manufacturing  Capacity 
and  World  Trade."  The  brief  furnishes 
particulars  concerning  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  capacity  before  the  war  of  what  may 
be  called  the  “key"  countries,  indus¬ 
trially  speaking.  These  countries  are 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Germany.  (Perhaps  now 
the  past  tense  may  be  used  in,  the  case 
of  Germany.)  Pre-war  conditions  of  in¬ 
dustries  of  these  countries  are  discussed, 
and  there  is  a  section  dealing  with  "War 
Developments  AJfecting  Manufacturing 
Capacity  at  End  of  the  War."  Informa¬ 
tion  is  given  as  to  “Prospective  Changes 
in  World  Markets  After  the  War,"  and 
the  brief  concludes  with  a  section  en¬ 
titled  “Conclusions  Covering  Reconstruc¬ 
tion."  In  this  section  the  importance  of 
the  power  of  making  known  is  brought 
out,  as  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

We  have  virtually  reached  our  limit 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 
Financial  operations  in  relation  to  man¬ 
ufacturing  are  reduced  to  mathematical 
precision:  essentially,  all  one  has  to 
remember  is  that  two  plus  two  makes 
four. 

Our  only  hope  of  competing  success¬ 
fully  in  the  world’s  markets  is  In  study¬ 
ing  and  defining  and,  possibly,  standard¬ 
izing  methods  of  marketing.  In  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  we  are  certainly  deficient. 
In  the  past  many  have  thought  they 
could  or  could  not  use  the  force  of 
making  known  as  they  chose.  In  the 
maintenance,  reconstruction,  and  crea¬ 
tion  of  markets — domestic  and  foreign — 
there  can  hi  future  be  no  choice.  The 
skilful.  Judicious  use  of  advertidng  will 
be  indispensable.  And  it  must  be  used 
not  only  as  a  means  directly  to  influ¬ 
ence  purchasing  of  merchandise,  but  a* 


an  institutional  influence  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  good-will  prestige  at  home  and 
abroad,  individually  in  regard  to  busi¬ 
ness,  and  nationally.  The  promotion 
of  the  Liberty  Loans,  of  Red  Cross 
funds,  funds  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Salvation 
Army,  etc.,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
readiness  with  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  accepted  conscription, 
food  and  fuel  restriction,  and  the  many 
unfamiliar  and  inconvenient  conditions 
of  participation  in  the  war — ^should  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  the  power  of 
making  known. 

Propaganda  is  a  word  which  has,  be¬ 
cause  of  German  machinations,  acquired 
a  sinister  significance.  Yet  it  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  substantive,  iwith  a 
perfectly  respectable  past.  In  the  bands 
of  American  democracy,  its  legitimate 
employment  is  assured,  and  as  paid 
advertising  its  purposes  is  unhidden 
and  evident.  Advertising  is  propa¬ 
ganda;  propaganda  is  advertising. 
Neither  modern  warfare  nor  modern 
commerce  can  be  conducted  without  ad¬ 
vertising  or  propaganda. 

A  considerable  number  of  copies  of 
the  brief  have  been  distributed,  and  the 
A  N.  A  is  willing  to  send  a  copy  to  any 
reader  of  Editor  &  Publishhi  who  is 
really  interested. 

In  due  course  the  A.  N.  A  will  issue 
Parts  2  and  3  of  this  brief  on  “Recon¬ 
struction  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Markets”  covering,  respectively,  the 
“Merchant  Marine”  and  “Financial  Re¬ 
lations." 


Every  office  receives  curious  letters, 
and  the  A  N.  A.  office  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Not  long  ago  one  man,  wishing 
to  obtain  a  position,  wrote  describing 
himself  as  “an  economic  manipulator  :>f 
appropriated  funds.” 


Mr.  W.  R.  McNEIL.  assistant  to 
general  sales  manager.  Bird  & 
Son,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Bird  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Ontario.  The  advertising  department 
of  Bird  &  Son  has  been  merged  with 
the  sales  department,  and  the  work  is 
in  charge  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Bailey,  sales 
manager.  Mr.  Bailey  will  act  as  the 
representative  of  his  firm  in  the  A. 
N.  A 


DEMOCRACY  AND  ADVERTISING 

The  other  day.  In  the  Advertising 
Club,  In  voicing  some  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  connection  between  the 
maintenance  and  strengthenlg  of 
democracy  and  use  of  advertising  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  my 
views  were  considered  novel.  Readers 
of  a  trade  Journal  are  always  looking 
for  something  new,  and  I  have  decided 
to  take  a  chance  on  their  also  finding 
the  ideas  new. 

The  vse  of  the  power  of  making  things 
known  is  a  necessity  in  a  democracy. 
An  autocracy  doesn’t  have  to  make 
things  known.  It  Is  interested  In  keep¬ 
ing  masses  of  the  population  ignorant, 
and  that  is  why  autocracies  end  in  revo- 
lutiona  The  very  safety  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  lies  in  its  citizens  being  informed. 
It  has  seemed  somewhat  sti^ge  to 


many  of  us  for  many  months  past  that 
the  United  States  Government  should 
refu.se,  or  be  unable,  to  employ  paid 
adverti.sing  in  winning  the  whole¬ 
hearted  and  whole-headed  support 
of  the  country  in  its  war  activ¬ 
ities.  Great  results  have  lieen  accom¬ 
plished  by  advertising,  but  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  paid  for  by  citizens  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  its  power,  not  by  members  of 
the  Government,  who  should  have  rec¬ 
ognized  that  its  use  is  indispensable. 

Apparently,  however,  the  patriotism 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  publishers  has  educated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government,  for  Secretary 
Lane  came  out  the  other  day  with  the 
statement  that  an  uninformed  democ¬ 
racy  is  not  a  democracy. 

Cities  Cannot  Bar  Papers, 
Supreme  Court  Rules 

Held  to  Be  Unconstitutional  in  the  Case 

of  W.  R.  Hearst  Against  Officials 
of  Mount  Vernon 

That  a  city  or  a  municipality  goes  be¬ 
yond  its  powers  when  it  bars  a  news¬ 
paper  from  sale  within  its  limits,  for 
the  reason  that  such  action  is  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  a 
free  press,  is  a  decision  Just  handed 
down  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  sitting  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

The  ruling  settles  the  action  taken 
last  summer  when  the  city  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  barred  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  from  sale  there  on  the  ground 
that  exception  was  taken  to  certain  pub¬ 
lications  in  their  columns  which  the 
city  officials  classed  as  unpatriotic. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  fought  to  com¬ 
pel  a  revocation  of  the  ordinance.  After 
saying  that  the  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  the  papers  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  the  opinion  stated  that  the 
ordinance  subjected  a  clear  property 
right  to  damage  by  the  enactment  of  a 
law  which  was  beyond  the  municipal 
authority  to  enforce. 

“The  intervention  of  the  court  is 
asked,”  reads  the  decision,  “not  to  save 
the  complainant  from  a  penalty,  or  to 
declare  its  innocence,  but  to  stop  this 
continuous  injury  by  excluding  its 
papers  from  local  sale.  Such  an  injunc¬ 
tion  is  not  an  interference  with  the 
criminal  law.  Instead,  it  is  a  Judicial 
restraint  against  such  a  continuous  in¬ 
jury  which  otherwise  the  plaintiff  must 
suffer  without  redress.  This  is  there¬ 
fore  a  case  for  relief  in  equity.” 


GRESHAM  HEADS  TEXANS 

The  Texas  Editorial  Association,  the 
membership  of  which  is  limited  to  men 
and  women  who  have  seen  thirty  or 
more  years  of  continuous  newspaper 
work  in  Texas,  has  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  follows;  O.  P.  Gres¬ 
ham,  Temple  Telegram,  president;  E3.  T. 
Merrlman,  Corpus  Christ!  Caller,  first 
vice-president;  Sam  H.  Dixon,  Houston, 
second  vice-president;  Austin  Callan, 
Eagle  Pass,  corresponding  secretary; 
Hamp  Cook,  Houston,  recording  secre¬ 
tary;  Arthur  Lefevre,  Jr.,  Houston,  as¬ 
sistant  to  president  The  meeting  was 
held  a,t  Oakshore,  near  Rockport 
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The  Lost  Art  of  Buying  Flowers  and  How  It  Could  Be  Stimulated  Th  rough  Consistent  Newspaper  Advertising.  A  I’retty  Custom  That* 
Sliould  Not  Be  Permitted  to  Fade.  Constructive  Work  That  Has  Been  Started  by  the  Association  of  Florists.  By  W.  Livixoston  Larnkd. 


A  SMILING*  face  beamed  out  from  behind  cluster.** 
f  growing*  plants.  And  then,  as  suddenly,  the 
jood  humor  disappeared.  Frowns  took  its  place, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  News-Courier  Acl- 
Man,  who  happened  to  be  passing  Ned  Farino's 
b'lorist  Shop,  on  Elm  Street. 

Farino  was  normally  an  optimist  Italian  sunshine 
burned  in  his  eyes  anfl  his  breast.  It  was  his  cus¬ 
tom,  whenever  he  saw  the  News-Courier  Man,  to 
call  him  in  and  put  a  red  carnation  in  his  button¬ 
hole. 

This  time  he  quite  forgot  it. 

“What’s  troubling  you?”  queried  the  Ad-Man. 
“I.sK)k  as  if  you  had  received  bad  news  from  home. 
The  Government  ban  is  almost  off  fuel  and  you  can 
run  your  hothouses  to  the  limit  this  winter.  Not 
only  that  ...  if  I’m  not  very  much  mistaken, 
people  will  lie  buying  more  posies  than  they  ever 
did  before.” 

Hut  Farino  shook  his  head. 

He  was  “not  so  sure  of  that.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  reasonably  positive  about  it. 

“Folks  have  forgotten  how  to  buy  flowers,"  sajd 
he. 

“Nonsense.  I  can’t  believe  that,”  countered  the 
Ad-Man;  “flowers  will  ALWAYS  And  a  sale.  Uni- 
ver.sally  loved.” 

Everybody  Too  Busy 

“Once,  yes,”  went  on  Farino;  “now — no.  Every¬ 
body  too  busy  to  be  sentimental.  Flowers  mean 
sentiment.  It  takes  more  salesmanship  than  it  use<i 
to  to  sell  a  dozen  American  Beautiea  I  sometimes 
think  that -people  do  not  appreciate  flowers  as  their 
ancestors  did.  I  can  remember,  when  I  flrst  opened 
this  shop  .  .  .  men  .  .  .  steady  customers,  used 


FOREWORD 

Although  written  in  $tory  form,  these 
articles  are  buUt  upon  fact  and  are  in¬ 
tended  as  the  basis  of  actual  operation 
in  any  newspaper  office.  The  News- 
Courier  is  a  supposititious  sheet.  It 
really  stands  for  ANY  medium  sized 
daily  or  weekly.  The  objective  of  the 
stories  is  a  practical  and  constructive 
one,  and  the  various  illustrations  shown 
have  been  prepared  for  actual  use.  They 
find  their  first  publication  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


to  buy  a  box  of  flowers  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  their  .wives.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  custom  has  vanished?” 

“Nearly.  Too  busy,  too  busy.  Work  up  to  the  last 
second  and  then  rush  for  the  car  or  their  auto¬ 
mobile.  They  never  think  of  flower.s.  Business  is 
bad.” 

“Weddings  .  .  .  graduations  .  .  .” 

There  was  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

“Oh  yes,  then.  That’s  to  be  expected.  But  I 
mean  the  steady  day  after  day  sales  that  I  should 
get.  I’m  going  to  leave  this  town.” 

“Farino,”  said  the  News-Courier  Man,  “why  don’t 
you  advertise?” 

Another  shrug. 

“My  place  is  too  small  for  that.” 

“The  grocer  advertises.  So  does  the  baker  and 
the  butchjr  and  all  the  other  shops  on  this  streyt. 
They  find  it  pays.  They  advertise  in  proportion  to 


A  part  of  this  advertising  srheme 
would  be  the  distribution  of  cards, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  to 
stimulate  the  “Take  flowers  home 
to-night”  idea. 
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Flowers,  roses  particularly,  make  ideal 
gifts  because  of  their  sentimental  sug- 
old  custom 


gestion.  A  revival  of  the 
of  saving  rose  petals. 
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their  trade.  It  isn’t  to  be  expected  that  you’d  go 
beyond  that.  Florists  never  seem  to  feel  proud 
enough  of  their  line,  to  tell  the  Public  of  it  And 
it’s  a  great  mistake.  By  your  own  confession,  the 
people  need  education.  Sentiment  .  .  .  tha.'.’s 

what  you  said  .  .  .  yes,  sentiment.  Why  not 
revive  it  through  advertising  .  .  .  and  other 

ways?” 

“Can’t  afford  advertising.” 

Good  to  Exploit 

’’Can’t  afford  to  do  anything  else.  And  a  more 
wonderful  busine.ss  to  exploit  I  can’t  imagine.  I’m 
afraid  you  florists  arc  unprogressive.  You  have  not 
changed  very  much  in  the  past  thirty  years.  Not 
one  innovation  or  Improvement  that  I  can  think 
of.  Even  your  windows  are  uninspired.  You  jab 
in  some  ferns  and  a  bowl  or  two  of  flowers  and  let 
it  go  at  that.” 

“Would  you  have  me  put  green  groceries  in?” 
snapped  Farino,  with  a  little  weary  toss  of  the  head. 

“No,  but  I  think  every  window  display  should  tell 
a  story.  That’s  pai  t  of  modern  sidesmanship.  When 
will  you  fellows  realize  the  big  essential  possibilitle.s 
of  your  windows?" 

P'arino  walked  out  to  the  street  and  gazed  at  his 
own  display. 

“It  looks  all  right  to  me,”  said  he.  “The  ferns 
arc  beautiful  ferns  and - ” 

“But  t)eople  do  not  seem  to  buy  ferns  merely 
because  they  see  them  in  a  window,”  interrupted 
The  News-Courier  Man;  “modern  window  trimming 
goes  beyond  that.  You  could  so  easily  have  a  won¬ 
derful  scries  of  special  windows  .  .  .  windows 

that  would  make  everybody  who  passes  down  or  up 
this  street  stop  and  look  twice  and  think. 

“Why  not  rent  a  handsome  dining  room  table.  Set 
It  with  dishes.  Have  your  wife  attend  to  this  feat- 
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woodlands  when  the  Winter  winds  are  blowing.  It’s 
rather  astotinding  if  you  think  It  over.  The  Florist 
is  a  wizard  in  his  way.  He  puts  Springtime  under 
glass.  He  steals  a  .slice  of  Summer  and  saves  it 
for  us.  Winter  is  a  si'ason  of  discontent,  so  tho 
poets  tell  us.  We  are  apt  to  be  blue  and  de,spond- 
ent,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ugly  things,  when  we 
can't  get  out  and  commune  with  nature.  If  I’m 
getting  too  deucedly  sentimental  for  you  throw  a 
flower  pot  at  my  head. 

“Nevertheless,  I'm  really  serious.  I  think  it  comes 
natural  with  us  all  to  LiOVE  flowers.  We  can’t  help 
it.  The  moment  the  first  violets  begin  to  push  up 
the  leaves  in  April,  as  many  as  can  rummage  out  to 
the  Big  Highway. 

Turn  It  Into  Cash 

“Make  cash  of  that  thought.  Just  because  it’s 
cold  and  bleak  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
we  must  do  without  flowers  .  .  .  and  the  sun¬ 

shine  their  presence  brings.  We  will  run  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  picturing  a  big  bunch  of  violets,  with 
their  purple  cord  and  tassel.s.  In  the  background 
hint  at  Winter  snows.  The  copy  will  tell  the  trade 
that  there  .  .  ,  there  on  the  very  window  ledge, 
as  the  snow  flies,  is  a  cluster  of  Summer  violets. 
The  room  is  "sweet  with  Spring’s  perfume.  Isn't 
it  a  wise  investment  to  have  that  sweetness  on  the 
air  and  those  smiling  little  purple  faces  peeping  at 
vou  for  twenty-four  hours? 

“Orchids!  A  trifle  exiK-n.sive  but  .  .  ,  Milady 
certainly  gains  in  di.stinction  by  wearing  one  or 
more  tucked  in  her  fur.s,  or  against  her  corsiige. 
The  regal  flower  that  makes  woman  look  regal. 
But  preach  the  wisdom  of  buying  flowers.  They 
are  really  an  c.ssential  of  life.  They  make  better 
men  and  women  of  us.  They  are  soothing,  soul- 
satisfying  .  .  .  they  bring  out  the  best  that’s  in 

us.  Mowers  are  like  little  children  ...  all 
sweetness  and  purity. 

“Every  florist  in  this  town  would  jump  out  of  his 
skin  if  you  bobbed  up  to  the  surface  with  a  three- 
column  orchid  feature.  We  will  draw  one  of  our 
pretty  village  girls  and  .surround  her  with  orchids. 
Let  people  know  you  are  on  earth,  Farlno.” 

•‘All  of  that  coats  money,”  was  the  reluctant  an¬ 
swer. 

“Sure  it  does.  That’s  why  it  pay.s.  We  are 
merely  charging  you  rent  for  that  great  theatre 
we  were  speaking  of  .  .  .  the  one  where  you  can 
talk  to  every  family  in  town.” 

“Flowers  do  make  a  home  beautiful  .  .  .  and 
show  oft  a  woman,  too,"  grunted  Farino,  glancing 
around  his  shop  finally  at  the  large  glass  case,  with 
It’s  wealth  of  gorgeous  blooms. 

“Your  chysanthemums,  .  .  .’’  resumed  The 

New8-(!ourier  Man,  “I  never  saw  finer.’’ 

(Continued  on  Pape  26) 


ure.  Then  place  a  beautiful  fern  dish  in  the  centre, 
with  other  varieties  elsewhere  In  the  window.  Hand¬ 
print  several  neat  cards.  Tell  people  that  a  fern  Is 
a  very  inexpensive  way  to  dress  a  table  .  .  .  that 
it  remains  fresh  and  green  and  inviting  for  months. 
Stress  the  fact  that  your  ferns  are  hardy.  Print  up 
a  leaflet  on  the  care  of  indoor  ferns.  Most  women 
do  not  quite  know  how  to  care  for  them  .  .  . 

either  water  them  too  often  or  not  often  enougli. 
Fill  that  leaflet  with  fern  information.  Put  a  few 
in  the  window  and  state  that  they  are  given  away 
with  every  purchase  of  a  fern.  Can’t  you  see  that 
this  sort  of  thing  stimulates  the  imagination?  Jt 
gives  a  definite  reason  why  people  should  buy  ferns. 
It  reminds  them  of  a  use  they  had  forgotten.  And 
they'll  want  to  get  that  leaflet,  too. 

Make  a  Good  Display 

“On  the  week  following  put  up  lace  curtains  back 
of  the  same  dinner  table.  Dress  it  appropriately  for 
dinner.  The  silver  service  Just  right,  etc.  And  place 
a  huge  bowl  of  roses  or  any  seasonable  flower  on  the 
table.  After  all.  flowers  as  table  decorations  have  a 
genuine  place  in  the  scheme  of  our  daily  lives. 
They  make  everything  taste  better  .  .  .  they 

brighten  and  cheer  and  beautify.  I  am  almost  ready 
to  say  that  it  is  false  economy  NOT  to  buy  flowers 
several  times  a  week.  If  everything  sweet  and  clean 
and  pure  is  abandoned,  we’ll  be  a  deal  sight  worse 
off.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  folks  are  forgetting 
how  to  be  sentimental  .  .  .  and  romantic.  My 

father  ALWAYS  used  to  bring  home  roses  to  my 
mother.  It  gave  him  as  much  pleasure  as  it  gave 
her.  And  she  .  .  .  she  accepted  it  as  a  token  of 
his  constant  kindly  thoughts  of  her.  She  loved  him 
just  that  much  more  for  remembering. 

“And  when  you  have  a  run  on  ferns  use  two- 
column  space  in  the  paper  to  tell  the  town  of  it. 
Not  merely  a  slug  and  a  rule  and  a  bundle  of  type. 
Oh  no  ...  be  progressive  .  .  .  have  a  small 
line  drawing  dcsigpied  for  you  .  .  .  show  a  big 

fern  and  a  hint  of  one  on  a  table  in  a  neat  dining 
room.  Dovetail  your  window  trim  with  your  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Send  out  letters  telling  of  these 
ferns  of  yours  and  suggesting  that  it  is  well  worth  a 
trip  to  your  store  to  get  the  Fern  Book. 

“If  it's  ro8e.s  you  are  selling,  don’t  be  afraid  to 
visualize  them  in  an  illustration.  Back  them  up  by 
a  neat  box.  And  in  the  copy  hammer  away  at  that 
sentimental  idea  of  John  taking  a  dozen  American 
Beauties  home  to  Mary.  Make  a  man  feel  ashamed 
of  himself  for  NOT  doing  iL 

Make  Her  Think  Roses 

“For  the  woman  herself,  get  her  thinking  roses. 
Buying  a  dozen  is  not  the  end.  The  life  of  a  ros-3 
is  not  ended  when  it  fades  and  the  petals  drop  away. 
Once  upon  a  time  every  home  had  a  rose  jar.  The 
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Remind  the  Public  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  Spring  vio¬ 
lets  and  the  perfume  of  Sum¬ 
mer  days,  despite  the  Winter 
season.  The  Florist  waves  this 
magic  wand. 


petals  were  carefully,  tenderly  placed  in  a  jar  and 
kept  As  they  dried  they  formed  a  natural  sachet 
that  could  be  used  for  many  purposea  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  would  do.  .  .  .  I’d  run  down  to  Jame¬ 

son’s  and  buy  up  five  dozen  small  Japanese  jars,  in 
shades  of  old  rose  and  pink.  They  are  not  expen¬ 
sive.  ...  I  have  seen  them  there  myself  at  10 
cents  each.  A  cheap  jar  but  good  enough  for  your 
purpose.  Kevive  this  rose  petal  thing  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation.  Give  working  recipes  for  pre¬ 
serving  roses  .  .  .  for  pressing  them 

for  making  perfume,  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  etc. 
Itemind  your  trade  that  the  pressing  of  roses  i.» 
books  is  still  a  graceful,  fine  thing  to  do.  Many  an 
old  love  affair  is  pressed  between  the  pages  of  a 
book.  I  would  give  away  those  rose  jars  .  .  . 

advertise  to  the  Public  that  you  are  doing  it  for 
one  week.  TTiey’ll  begin  to  know  you  are  on  eartii 
and  your  comi>etitors  down  the  line  will  start 
fidgeting. 

“As  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  not  booming  be¬ 
cause  you  do  not  provide  a  revival- of  REASONS 
why  the  trade  should  buy  flowers  .  .  .  and  tho 
trade  HAS  forgotten.  We  will  start  with  that  ad¬ 
mission.  You’ll  never  recoup  if  you  sit  here  in  the 
door  and  grouch  and  wonder  why  business  docs 
not  come  to  you.  The  only  really  successful  mer¬ 
chant  is  the  one  who  GOES  OUT  AFTER  business 
and  creates  his  own  demand. 

“This  daily  pai>er  of  ours  goes  into  every  worth¬ 
while  home  in  this  territory  six  times  a  week.  You 
know  that  these  homes  read  the  paper,  too,  re¬ 
ligiously.  It’s  literally  part  of  them.  It’s  as  if  you 
had  collected  the  families  of  the  entire  town  in  .a 
great  hall  and  talked  with  them  six  days  a  week 
.  .  .  said  the  very  things  you  WANTED  to  say 
and  eXJULD  CONSCIENTIOUSLY  say  about  your 
shop. 

A  Sin  Not  to  Advertise 

“I  think  it’s  pretty  much  a  sin  against  your  own 
stock  in  trade  NOT  to  advertise.  It  may  come  hard 
at  first.  That  appropriation. may  mean  sacrifice  for 
a  little  while  ...  it  may  even  mean  that  you 
will  be  compelled  to  spend  your  profits  .  .  .  dip 


Pride 


Chrysanthemumg  are  al¬ 
ways  a  beautiful  flower  and 
last  for  a  considerable  per¬ 
iod.  The  advertiser  should 
give  interesting  facts  about 
late  varieties. 


The  custom  of  dressing  tables  with 
fern  dishes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fade  from  public  approval.  They 
brighten  the  entire  room. 
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MANY  OF  HENRY  W.  GRADY’S  'CUBS’ 
BECAME  STAR  NEWSPAPER  MEN 


The  Renowned  Southern  Editor  Imparted  His  Personality  to 
His  *Boys/  Enabling  Them  to  Win  Signal 
Honors  In  Their  Chosen  Fields 


BT  ReMBEN  CRAWrORO. 

Ati  a  trainer  of  successful  newspaper  men,  too  few  of  the  present  Journalis¬ 
tic  generation  appreciate  the  great  work  of  the  late  Henry  W.  Grady,  who 
made  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  few,  if  any,  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  have  furnished  a  greater  number  of  conspicuous  figures  in 
.\merican  Journalistic  circles  and  public  life  than  the  Constitution  did  during 
his  regime. 

Journalistic  history  shows  that  Grady  ranked  with  Dana,  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York  World;  Raymond,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  as  a  developer  of  successful  men. 

Grady  and  the  Other  Great  Masters 

Mr.  Grady’s  "incubator”  for  the  raising  tor  in  popularizing  The  Constitution, 


of  his  newspaper  family  was  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  though  he  achieved  results  in 
ways  often  different  from  the  other  old 
masters,  many  of  his  viewpoints — and 
greatest  of  all  his  results — were  very 
much  like  theira 

For  instance  there  were  at  lea-st  two 
points  in  common  between  Grady,  who 
made  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  the 
late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  made  the 
New  York  World.  They  both  believed 
in  telling  the  news  of  the  day  in  a  style 
that  would  play  upon  the  strings  of 
human  interest,  and  they  both  believed 
in  getting  a  staff  of  writers  each  one 
of  whom  was  a  specialist  in  his  line. 

Had  Liking  for  Men  of  "One  Idea” 

This  story  has  been  told  of  Mr,  Pulit¬ 
zer;  Once  upon  a  time  an  ambitious 
reporter  called  on  him  to  ask  for  a  Job 
on  The  World. 

“Young  man,  have  you  got  one  idea 
in  your  head  to  brag  about?”  inquired 
the  great  Bdltor. 

“I  have  many  ideas  in  my  head,”  re¬ 
piled  the  reporter  with  some  slight 
show  of  indignation. 

“Well,  then,  I  can't  use  you,”  Mr. 
Pulitzer  is  said  to  have  answered. 

Then  seeking  to  explain  his  point  to 
the  young  reporter,  he  said: 

“Ix)ok  out  of  the  window  at  the  pa.ss- 
ing  throng.  Do  you  see  anything  re¬ 
markable  about  that  crowd?” 

The  reporter  .said  he  did  not  see  any¬ 
thing  different  from  the  ordinary  crowd 
in  New  York  City. 

“Don’t  you  see  that  very  tall  fellow 
whose  head  is  away  above  the  others? 
Well,  that’s  the  way  a  man  with  one 
idea  stands  out  in  newspaperdom. 
That’s  the  kind  of  men  1  want  on  my 
.staff.  Men  with  one  idea!” 

Developed  Individuality 

In  making  The  Constitution  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  newspapers, 
Henry  W,  Grady  followed  similar  tac¬ 
tics.  Not  only  did  he  bring  around  him 
such  men  as  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  whose 
negro  folk-lore  stories  about  “Brer 
Itabblt”  and  “Brer  Fox”  arc  immortal, 
and  Frank  L.  Stanton,  the  worthy  suc- 
ee.ssor  of  Eugene  Field  and  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  in  dialect  verse,  but  he 
would  put  them  forward  in  every  pos- 
•sible  way  so  as  to  associate  their  names 
with  The  Constitution.  Thus,  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  name  and  fame  of  these  in¬ 
dividual  writers,  Mr.  Grady  built  up  the 
distinct  individuality  of  his  newspaper. 
At  one  time  the  weekly  Constitution 
had  a  greater  circulation  in  Texas  than 
any  Texas,  newspaper  and  more  sub¬ 
scribers  in  many  Southern  States  than 
any  two  newspapers  of  those  States. 

Grady’s  Spesches 

It  will  be  remembered  by  most  of  the 
newspaper  men'  of  this  generation  that 
Mr.  Grady’s  speeches  were  a  greett  ffto- 


and  when  his  greatest  triumph  of  ora¬ 
tory  came  with  his  famous  address  be¬ 
fore  the  New  England  Society  in  Bos- 


Grady  went  a  long  way  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  the  great  name  of  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  but  the  point  I  am  now 
striving  to  make  clear  is  that  Mr. 
Grady  had  a  way  of  imparting  his  per¬ 
sonality  to  the  members  of  his  staff, 
and,  now  that  he  has  been  gone  for 
many  years  from  among  the  men  he 
put  in  the  business,  his  mannerisms, 
his  methods,  and  his  mentality  still 
shine  forth  in  the  work  those  men  are 
doing. 

There  is  Clark  Howell,  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Constitution  to-day,  pursuing 
the  same  methods  Mr.  Grady  taught 
him  as  a  boy ;  getting  out  a  clean,  clcar- 
lut  newspaper  which  has  never  fallen 
to  the  fad  of  ultra-modern  scn.sational- 
ism,  but  adheres  to  the  modest  policies 
so  suited  to  the  South;  always  enter¬ 
prising,  always  interesting,  always  ap¬ 
pealing  to  human  interest,  and  foremost 
in  every  public  enterprise  that  makes 
for  the  advancement  of  the  South  and 
the  nation.  • 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  with  his  plaln- 


The  Late  Henrt  W.  Gradt. 


ton,  both  he  and  his  newspaper  became 
familiarly  known  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

And,  when  his  altogether  too  early 
death  came  and  they  built  a  monument 
to  him  in  Atlanta  they  caused  to  be 
inscribed  thereon:  “When  he  died  he 
was  literally  loving  a  nation  into  peace,” 
the  same  being  ^  phrase  from  the  memo¬ 
rial  speech  of  John  Temple  Gravea  now 
prominently  identlfled  with  the  Hearst 
newspapera 

DiffuK^  Hie  Pereonality 
It  is  all  very  true  that  the  wondrously 
mflgaettdr'Pfirsoiiallty  of  Henry  W. 


there  was  “Betsy  Hamilton”  and  her 
weekly  letters  from  the  rural  district, 
telling  of  her  “Cracker”  friends  and 
their  “tacky  partiea”  and  their  family 
disputes  and  trials  and  tribulations. 
Those  stories  were  copied  all  over  the 
United  States. 

And  “Sarge  Plunket”  with  his  funny 
comments  upon  the  drift  of  modern  poli¬ 
tics.  Sarge  was  a  printer,  had  never 
seen  college  halls,  and  wrote  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  way  with  little  concern 
for  grammar.  And  there  was  Maude 
Andrewa  who  edited  the  woman’s  de¬ 
partment,  but  who  found  time  to  en¬ 
liven  the  Sunday  pages  with  short 
stories  abounding  in  romance  and  told 
in  exquisite  diction, 
y*. 

Aiid  Ed  Bruffey,  the  sporting  editor, 
whose  original  style  of  telling  about  a 
pilze  fight  or  a  baseball  game  was 
copied  far  and  near. 

Truly,  it  can  be  said  that  The  Con¬ 
stitution  had  an  all-star  staff;  and  Mr. 
Grady  would  require  that  each  wrtler, 
even  the  cub  reportera  should  write  a 
Sunday  special  to  be  printed  with  his 
or  her  signature.  This  plan  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Clark  Howell  after  Mr. 
Grady’s  death,  and  The  Constitution  has 


spoken  editorial  daily  chats,  has  long 
gone  to  rest  with  his  charming  old 
friend,  “Uncle  Remua”  the  creation  of 
his  own  fancy,  but  Frank  L.  Stanton 
is  still  on  the  staff,  and  so  long  as  his 
celebrated  column,  “Just  From  Geor¬ 
gia,”  appears  on  the  editorial  page  The 
Constitution  will  look  like  a  letter  from 
home  to  all  its  old  subscribers  and 
readers  wherever  they  may  be. 

Still  More  Celebrities 
Who  has  not  heard  of  "Bill  Arp,"  even 
if  they  grew  up  long  after  this  Georgia 
)>hJlosopher  and  humorist  ceased  writ¬ 
ing  his  stories  about  the  dvll  war?  And, 


CI.ARK  Howeix. 

supplied  American  Journalism  with  a 
good  many  of  its  foremost  figures  One 
of  these  is  Mr.  J.  K.  Ohl,  who  is  now 
the  mainspring  of  the  New  Yorg 
Herald. 

Few  men  have  anything  on  Joe  Ohl 
as  a  newspaper  man.  Not  only  is  his 
Judgment  good  as  to  what  is  news — 
he  can  .size  up  a  story  long  before  the 
reporter  has  finished  telling  of  his  in- 
\c.stlgatlon — but  he  can  write  as  clev¬ 
erly  as  the  next  one.  Mr.  Ohl  drifted 
into  Atlanta  one  day  and  went  to  work 
for  The  Constitution  at  Mr.  Grady’s 
bidding.  He  had  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  one  of  two  of  the  newspapers 
in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  he  was  made 
city  editor,  and,  following  Ma  Grady’s 
policy  of  selection,  he  gathered  a  staff 
of  reporters  about  him  who  have  all 
been  heard  from  in  prominent  places 
since.  There  was  Bruffey,  whose  name 
I  have  already  mentioned — Bruffey,  the 
irrepressible  reporter,  who  stopped  a 
duel  between  Georgia  statesmen  once 
by  taking  their  plstoht  away  from  them 
and  shooting  himself  accidentally  while 
unloading  them — Bruffey,  who  spent  six 
"weeks  In  Jail  for  contempt  of  court 
because  he  would  not  tell  where  he  grot 
certain  information*  about  municipal  cor¬ 
ruption. 

And  there  was  Robert  Adamson,  who 
((Tonfinued  on  Faffe  38.) 
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NEW  MAIL  ZONE  PLANS  FAVOR 
NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES 


Senate  Sets  New  Zone  Rates 
on  Second-Class  Mail 


After  July  1,  1919,  Cost  Will  Be  One 


Senate  Considers  Two  Schemes  For  More  Equitable  Rate 
in  Revenue  Bill  Upon  Second-Class  Matter 
After  July  1,  1919 

Washington,  December  18. 

PI'MIASHKUS  of  newspaper.s  and  magazines  can  look  for  a  more  equitable 
rate  upon  second-cla.ss  mail  matter  after  July  1,  1919,  as  the  pending 
revenue  bill  ha.s  a  provision  amending  the  pre.sent  unworkable  law  govern¬ 
ing  .s<“cond-class  mail  matter.  The  provision  as  lontained  in  the  new  bill  pro¬ 
vides  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  within  the  first  and  second  mail  zone.s,  and 
one  and  one-half  cents  jier  pound  for  delivery  within  any  other  zone.  , 

This  provi.sion,  which  is  thought  to  l>e  agreeable  to  both  the  publi.shers  of 
newsiiapers  and  of  magazines,  and  regarded  by  all  as  fair  and  equitable  and 
much  more  to  be  desired  than  the  present  complicated  law,  was  placed  in  the 
liill  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Simators  Simmons,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  Senator  (Jerry,  a  new  and  active  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Still  Under  Consideration 


S«-nator  Hardwick,  of  Georgia,  during 
con.sideration  of  the  Kevenue  bill,  has 
twice  asked  that  this  new  rate  pro¬ 
vision,  as  rei>orted  to  the  Senate,  be 
pa.H.s(‘d  over,  and  therefore  the  Senate 
has  yet  to  agree  to  the  new  provision. 
S<*nator  McKellar,  who  has  lieen  active 
in  the  flg'ht  to  change  the  rate  on  sec¬ 
ond-class  mall  matter,  has  re-offered 
his  amendment  to  the  bill  and  will  ask 
for  a  vote  on  It  In  place  of  the  one 
reported  by  the  committee. 

The  new  provision,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  reads  as  follows: 

•'Section  1101— That  on  and  after 
July  1,  1919,  the  rates  of  postage  on 
publications  entered  as  second-class, 
matter  (including  sample  copies  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  centum  of  the  weight 
of  copies  mailed  to  subscribers  during 
the  calendar  year)  when  sent  by  the 
publisher  thereof  from  the  postofflee  of 
publication  or  other  postofflee,  or  when 
sent  by  a  news  agent  to  actual  sub¬ 
scribers  thereto,  or  to  other  news 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  shall  be 
1  cent  per  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
for  delivery  within  the  first  and  second 
zones  applicable  to  fourth-class  matter, 
and  1%  cents  per  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  for  delivery  within  any  other 
zone.  This  section  shall  take  effect 
July  1,  1919.” 

The  Revenue  bill  will  probably  pass 
the  Senate  before  the  CTirlstmas  holi¬ 
days. 

Important  to  Publishers. 

The  committee  report  al.so  provides 
for  the  repeal  of  Section  1103  of  the 
Revenue  law  of  1917.  This  section  is 
an  important  provision  affecting  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  reads: 

“Section  1103— That  In  the  case  of  ■ 
newspapers  and  periodicals  entitled  to 
be  entered  as  second-class  matter  and 
maintained  by  and  in  the  Intere.st  of 
religioua  educational,  sclentlftc,  phil¬ 
anthropic,  agricultural,  labor,  or  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations  or  a.s.sociations,  not 
organized  for  profit  and  none  of  the  net 
income  of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  stockholder  or  individual, 
the  second  class  postage  rates  shall  be, 
Irrespeci  of  the  zone  In  which 
delivered  (except  when  the  same  are 
depo.sited  In  a  letter  carrier  office  for 
delivery  by  its  carriers.  In  which  case 
the  rates  shall  be  the  same  as  now  pro- 
Alded  by  law),  m  cents. a  pound  or 
fraction  thereof  on  and  after  July  1, 
1918,  and  until  July  1,  1919,  and  on 
and  after  July  1,  1919,  1^  cents  a 
pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

“The  publishers  of  such  newspapers  or 
periodicals  before  being  entitled  to  the 
foregoing  rates  shall  furnish  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  at  such  times  and 


under  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  sati.sf.ictory  evidence  that  none 
of  the  net  income  of  such  organization 
inures  to  the  bene-flt  'of  any  private 
stockholder  or  individual.” 


Commercial  Installs  Trade  Bureau. 

“If  you  want  to  buy  a  commodity,  we 
locate  it;  if  you  are  seeking  a  market, 
we  find  it,”  is  the  .slogan  of  a  now  co- 
operatve  servee  department  of  the 
New  York  ('ommercial.  The  plan  of 
the  paper  includes  the  publication  of 
inquiries  and  offerings  in  many  lines 
of  bu.sine.ss  In  order  to  provide  a  quick 
clearance  exchange  for  buyers  and 
sellers. 


Cent  Within  150  Miles  and  One  and 
One-Half  Cents  Beyond 

Washington,  December  19. — By  a 
vote  of  34  to  22,  the  Senate  approved 
the  committee  amendment  proposing 
repeal  July  1  next  of  the  present  zone 
system  of  second-class  postage  rates 
and  substitution  of  a  rate  of  1  cent  a 
pound  within  150  miles  and  1%  cents 
beyond.  Most  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
spirited  discu.sslon  of  this  amendment 
and  the  one  by  Senator  McKellar,  of 
Tennessee,  for  a  modified  zone  plan, 
which  was  rejected  without  a  roll  call. 

Supporting  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  Senator  Smoot  said  if  second- 
class  mail  were  eliminated  /a  postal 
deficit  would  result.  Delivery  of  first- 
class  mail,  he  said,  costs  more  than 
second  class,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
no  zone  rates  were  applied  to  letters. 
The  Utah  Senator  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  loss  on  second-class  mail  really 
was  not  over  $10,000,000,  or  $15,000,000 
annually  at  the  old  one-cent  rate.  He 
added  that  virtually  all  countries  had 
only  flat  postage  rates. 


Again  HandleB  Herfit  Advertising 
Avard  C.  Sproul,  who  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Hecht  Company, 
Washington,  D.  f*.,  has  just  been  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  from  the  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Officers’  Training  School  at  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  Ky.,  and  has  resumed 
his  old  work. 


TAKES  ISSUE  WITH  SENATE  COMMITTEE  IN  ZONE 
RATE  CONTROVERSY 


Br  L.  B.  Pai.mer. 

Secretary  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As-sociation. 

The  Senate  having  adopted  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  to  those  sections  of  the  War  Revenue  Bill  relating  to  second-class 
postage,  and  tho.se  sections  as  amended  now  being  before  the  Conference 
('ommittee,  the  .sections  if  finally  adopted  as  now  propo.sed,  will  result  in 
re.storing  the  pre-war  second-class  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  within  the 
fir-st  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  miles,  beyond  which  the  rate  will  be 
one  and  one-half  cents  (l*4c.)  per  pound. 

This  greatly  modifies,  although  it  does  not  aboll.sh,  the  zone  system,  the 
principle  of  which  is  retained.  It  has  .served,  however,  to  cause  much  excite¬ 
ment  in  South  Dakota,  from  which  place  communications  have  been  mailed 
to  newspaper  publishers  throughout  the  country  urging  them  to  prote.st 
against  the  propo.sal  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  the  end  that  the 
“small  daily  may  lie  protected  in  Its  own  field,”  or  in  other  words,  prevent 
newspapers  published  without  the  State  from  being  circulated  within  the 
State  because  of  excessive  charges  levied  by  the  .so-called  zone  postal  law 
now  in  effect. 

The  communication  referred  to  reads  in  part: 

“Before  the  new  second-class  rates  were  e.stabli.shed  the  Minneapolis 
dailies  sold  in  South  Dakota  for  $2  a  year.-  Now  they  are  selling  in  this  State 
for  $7  a  year,  and  if  the  present  law  stands,  increasing  the  postage  paid  by 
the  big  dailies  up  to  July  1,  1921,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  charge  at 
least  $10  a  year  after  that  date.  Now  this  means  that  the  South  Dakota  daily 
is  protected  in  its  own  field.  The  small  daily  can  charge  a  higher  subscrlpion 
rate  than  ever  before  and  stilly  be  under  the  rates  of  the  so-called  big  dailies. 
If  there  Is  any  condition  that  is  disastrous  to  the  .small  dally  It  is  that  under 
which  It  must  meet  the  competition  of  a  big  city  daily  two  or  three  times  as 
large  and  .selling  at  only  nominal  .subscription  rates.” 

A  Chinese  wall  may  or  may  not  be  a  cause  of  prosperity.  The  principle 
involved  is  too  well  understood  to  need  comment. 

The  communication  further  states: 

“There  is  no  organization  to  represent  the  small  dallies;  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  A.ssociation  is  dominated  by  the  big  dailies  and  is 
fighting  for  the  flat  rate.” 

This  is  such  an  obvious  error  that  it  should  he  immediately  corrected. 
The  A.  N.  P.  A.  Is  neither  dominated  by  the  big  dallies  nor  has  it  at  any 
time  opposed  the  zone  system.  It  did  vigorously  protest  against  purely  postal 
legislation  being  put  as  a  rider  into  the  War  Revenue  Bill,  in  which  it  had 
no  proper  place,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  at  all  times  during  the  past 
two  years  been  on  record  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  zone  system  in  the 
event  of  any  Increase  in  second-clas*  postal  rates. 

That  however,  does  not  mean  it  was  in  favor  of  the  excessive  and  con. 
flscatory  rates  insisted  upon  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Ckimmlttee  of  the  House 
and  Written  into  the  existing  law.  « 


OPPOSE  FLAT  RATE 
POSTAGE  REVIVAL 


Effort  Started  to  Organize  Smaller  Pub. 
lisherH  to  Oppose  Senate  Plan — Say 
It  Is  Necessary  to  Protect 
Local  Fields 


A  movement  has  been  started  in  North 
Dakota  to  organize  the  publishers  of 
smaller  newspapers  in  a  campaign  to 
prevent  the  restoration  of  the  flat  rate 
of  newspaper  postage,  such  as  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  declared  that  such  action 
is  neceasary  to  protect  the  smaller  pub- 
li.sher  in  his  own  field  from  encroach¬ 
ment  by  the  larger  metropolifan  papers. 

W.  R.  Ronald,  manager  of  the  Mitchell 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Republican,  has  sent  out 
a  letter  to  publishers  of  smaller  papers 
throughout  the  country  in  an  effort  to 
enlist  their  aid  in  his  plan,  which  he 
says  Is  backed  by  the  five  leading  dailies 
of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Ronald  says: 

“The  purpo.se  is  to  impress  upon  you 
that  if  the  big  dailies  and  magazines 
succeed  in  inducing  Congress  to  repeal 
the  present  zone  system  of  second  class 
postage  rates  and  restore  the  old  flat 
rate.  It  will  not  only  subsidize  all  such 
big  dailies  and  magazines  at  the  expense 
of  the  so-called  small  daily,  but  it  will 
enable  them  to  subject  the  small  daily 
to  ruinous  competition  in  subscription 
rates. 

“Before  the  new  second  class  rates 
were  established  the  Minneapolis  dallies 
.sold  In  South  Dakota  for  two  dollars  a 
year.  Now  they  are  selling  in  this  State 
for  seven  dollars  a  year,  and  If  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  stands.  Increasing  the  postage 
paid  by  the  big  dailies  up  to  July  1, 
1921,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to 
charge  at  least  ten  dollars  a  year  after 
that  date. 

"Now  this  means  that  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  daily  is  protected  in  Its  own  field. 
The  small  dally  can  charge  a  higher  sub¬ 
scription  rate  than  ever  before  and  jstlll 
be  under  the  rates  of  the  so-called  big 
dailies.  If  there  is  any  condition  that 
Is  disastrous  to  the  small  dally  it  is  that 
under  which  it  must  meet  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  a  big  city  daily  two  or  three 
times  as  large  and  .selling  at  only  nom¬ 
inal  subscription  rates. 

“Now  let  us  urge  you  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  earnestness  to  both  telegraph  and 
write  all  the  Congressmen  and  both 
United  States  Senators  from  your 
State,  urging  them  to  oppose  any 
change  in  the  present  second-class  rates 
and  giving  your  reasons  why  they 
should  do  so,  and  send  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  Congressman  (Aaude  Kitchin, 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Ways  and 
Means  Ckimmlttee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“If  you  believe  a  vigorous  campaign 
should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  small 
dailies  and  contributions  made  for  that 
purpose,  please  so  express  yourself. 
There  Is  no  organization  to  represent 
the  small  dailies.  That  is  why  there 
must  be  some  voluntary  association  of 
the  smaller  dallies  now  to  protect  their 
rights.” 

The  letter  is  endorsed  by  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader,  the  Sioux  Falls 
Press,  the  Aberdeen  American,  and  the 
Watertown  Public  Opinion. 


Goes  to  Coast  for  Hearst 

R.  E.  Seiler,  formerly  manager  of  the 
real  estate  and  travel  department  of 
the  New  York  American,  and  with  Van 
Patten,  Inc,  New  York,  has  been  made 
manager  of  classified  advertising  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 
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ADVERTISING  WILL  PLAY  BIG  PART 
IN  RECONSTRUCTION 

Newspaper  Space  Proved  Its  Worth  So  Well  in  Critical 
War  Period  that  Expert  Predicts  Double 
Use  in  NewBusiness  Era 

By  Wiluam  H.  Rankin, 

C*halrman  of  the  Newspaper  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

"The  war  is  over,  but  the  war  has  ju.st  begun."  This  Is  no  paradox.  This  Is 
simple  truth.  The  war  Is  Just  beginning. 

But  the  new  war  is  not  the  sort  which  is  to  be  fought  with  guns  and  muni¬ 
tions  and  ship.s.  The  only  ship  which  will  take  part  in  this  new  war  is  sale.s- 
manship. 

Does  the  American  Really  See  His  Part? 


1  wonder  if  the  American  busines.s 
man  fully  appreciates  the  giant  op¬ 
portunities  and  the  giant  struggle 
which  are  before  him.  In  a  sudden 
instant  the  whole  commercial  situation., 
compared  either  with  that  of  two  years 
ago  or  that  of  two  months  ago,  has 
changed.  Does  he  see  the  part  he  is  to 
play? 

In  place  of  the  production  facilities 
which' existed  two  years  ago,  American 
business  now  has  in  its  possession 
plants  which  have  been  vastly  enlarged 
by  war  activities.  In  place  of  the  war- 
restricted  markets  of  the  past  few  years, 
he  has  a  market  which  represents  the 
cemmed-up  demands  of  100,000,000 
people  here  at  home.  The  enormous 
hood  is  about  to  pour  over  the  top  of 
the  reservoir.  Is  he  preparing  the  chan¬ 
nels  which  will  bring  it  to  his  door? 

More  than  that:  In  place  of  the 
strictly  domestic  markets  which  were 
sought  by  the  majority  of  American 
business  firms  before  the  war,  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  are  before  them. 
America  took  up  new  relations  with 
countless  millions  of  peoples  overseas 
when  she  stepped  into  the  war.  That 
friendly  Intercourse,  bom  in  a  common 
tause,  will  be  continued. 

But  these  vast  opportunities,  which 
did  not  exist  heretofore,  likewise  bring 
with  them  the  necessity  for  keener 
methods  of  marketing  on  the  part  of  all 
those  who  step  into  the  great  new  aren.a. 
A  salesmanship  must  be  developed  which 
will  make  all  previous  salesmanship 
seem  provincial.  He  who  does  not  do 
so,  in  this  new  war,  is  bound  to  be  forced 
to  surrender. 

One  lesson  which  the  war  taught  the 
entire  American  population  was  the 
power  of  advertising.  If  the  public 
learned  nothing  else,  it  teamed  that. 
National  campaigns  of  every  sort  were 
conducted  upon  a  scale  never  before 
known;  and  the  new  scale  brought  suc¬ 
cesses  such  as  had  never  before  been 
dreamed  of. 

With  the  year  hardly  begun,  there  is 
already  abundant  evidence  that  the  keen 
business  man,  the  man  who  recognizes 
simultaneously  the  bigger  opportunity 
and  the  bigger  struggle  which  now  lie 
before  him,  likewise  realizes  that  he 
must  adopt  the  new  dimensions  of  ad- 
verlslng.  He  knows  that  he  must  call 
to  his  aid  the  one  salesman  who  bulks 
big  enough  to  conquer  In  this  new  war¬ 
fare. 

Recognition  for  Newspapers 

As  an  evidence  of  the  multiplied  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  necessity  for  advertising 
let  me  mention  only  one  phase  of  the 
field — newspaper  advertising.  In  1918 
our  own  newspaper  advertising  was  in¬ 
creased  50  per  cent,  over  that  of  any 
previous  year.  From  contracts  already 
placed  we  fully  expect  to  double  It  in 
19' ». 


High  wages  and  big  business  have 
brought  unparalleled  buying  power  to 
the  100,000,000  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  populations  of  the  manu- 
l.icturing  cities  of  the  East,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  populations  of  the  Northwest,  the 
Central  States,  and  the  South,  the  lum¬ 
bering  districts,  the  mining  districts, 
alike  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
money.  Who  will  reach  these  markets 
most  successfully — the  concern  which 
advertises  wisely  or  the  one  which  does 
not?  There  is  but  the  one  answer. 

.\nd  so  with  export  business,  that  rich 
field  which  many  American  concerns 
now  find  open  to  them.  English  busi- 
luss  houses  are  already  planning  to 
.‘^^pread  their  fame  in  this  country 
through  the  use  of  American  advertis¬ 
ing  mediums.  For  months  past  this  in¬ 
tention  has  been  announced. 

So  with  France,  so  with  South  Amer- 
ira.  And  similarly  the  American  me.*'- 
chant  is  considering  the  use  of  foreign 
publications  as  a  means  of  bringing  to 
him  the  great  buying  publics  of  the  na¬ 
tions  whose  friend.shlp  the  American 
nation  has  so  magnificently  strength¬ 
ened. 

Yes,  although  one  war  is  over,  a  new 
war  is  just  beginning — a  peaceful  war, 
but  one  in  which  the  wise  commander 
will  summon  to  his  aid  the  Foch  of  the 
business  world — Advertising. 


WESTERN  ACTIVITY  HAS 
ALREADY  STARTED 


Signing  of  Aimistire  Was  Signal  for 
Revival  of  Advertising,  Which 
Threatens  to  Outdo  Anything 
Previously  Known 

Advertising  agency  heads  in  Chicago 
assert  that  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
was  almost  immediately  reflected  in 
their  businesses  by  a  pronounced  activ¬ 
ity  among  previously  .sluggish  accounts 
and  the  sudden  opening  up  of  many 
business  lines  which  theretofore  had  not 
been  particularly  receptive  toward 
agency  canvasses. 

Among  the  notable  examples  of  the 
latter  class  is  the  Illinois  Glass  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  just  started  a  big  gen¬ 
eral  campaign  advertising  its  bottles 
— a  thing  which  prior  to  the  war  period 
would  have  been  decried  as  foollshneas. 

Extensive  campaigns,  it  is  said,  are 
being  planned  by  many  local  accounts 
which  hitherto  have  been  generally 
classed  as  small  advertisers,  and  there 
seems  to  be  every  indication  that  the 
expert  advice  and  plan  facilities  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  will  be  more  at  a 
premium  among  business  men  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  American  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  one  prominent 
dgency  head  that  in  this  unprecedented 
reconstruction  period,  whose  vast  poten¬ 


tialities  the  shrewdest  sales  manager 
hardly  can  gauge,  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  old  established  businesses 
whose  entire  method  of  distribution  may 
be  radically  changed  to  conform  to  al¬ 
tering  trade  conditions. 

Many  venerable  concerns  which  for 
decades  prior  to  the  war  had  been  per¬ 
fectly  content  to  operate  in  the  same 
rut  and  among  the  same  clientele  as 
when  they  first  were  founded  were  jolt¬ 
ed  out  of  their  traditional  business 
courses  by  the  War  Priorities  Board,  and 
now — with  greater  possibilities  for  ex¬ 
pansion  than  ever  opening  before 
them — may  be  disinclined  to  return  to 
their  narrower  original  field  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

They  are  more  inclined  to  recognize 
the  need  of  expert  advice  in  planning 
their  business  expan.sion  into  new  or 
hitherto  neglected  sections  of  their 
fields.  They  concede  that  1919  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  business  years 
the  country  ever  has  experienced  and 
are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  its 
possibilities  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Adverti.slng  agency  service,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  thought,  will  be  correspondingly  in 
the  ascendent. 


LOOK  FOR  BIGGEST 
YEAR  OF  ADVERTISING 


Advertising  Agents  and  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Tell  Editor  &  Publisher 

that  1919  Prospects  for  Newspaper 
Business  Are  the  Brightest  Ever 

Pro.spects  for  newspaper  advertising 
for  1919  are  BIG — so  immense,  in  fact, 
advertising  agents  and  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  assure  Editor  &  Pubusher, 
as  to  exceed  their  most  optimistic  pre¬ 
dictions  of  what  was  to  happen  "when 
the  war  was  over." 

"The  volume  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  that  we  have  in  hand  right  now  for 
11(19,"  said  Paul  Block  of  Paul  Block, 
Inc.,  "not  only  is  miles  ahead  of  1918 
iiut  is  so  big  that  I  don’t  know  how  it 
is  |;oing  to  be  handled.  I  mean  by  that, 
it  may  be  a  proWem  where  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  the  white  paper  to  print  it 
on  if  other  agencies  throughout  the 
country  have  Increased  their  business 
for  1919  as  we  have.  Really,  it  is  print 
paper  and  not  hew  business  which  con¬ 
cerns  us  most.” 

A  member  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  said 
that  all  signs  point  to  a  great  increase 
in  newspaper  advertising  in  1919.  "Wo 
are  enthu.slastlc  becau.se  of  the  volume 
of  new  business  for  the  coming  year 
no  less  than  because  of  Increased  ad¬ 
vertising  by  our  old  clients,”  he  declared. 
"If  there  is  any  industrial  depres.slon,  it 
will  be  of  .short  duration  and  will  be  off¬ 
set  oy  more  advertising.  There  is  no 
bet  er  way  to  herald  good  times  than 
tl  rough  newspaper  advertising  col- 
umna” 

William  A.  Baker,  space  buyer  of 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  the  adver- 
ti.sing  agency,  said  that  the  newspaper 
advertising  outlook  for  next  year  is 
"splendid.”  "Our  clients  have  found  it 
hard  to  wait  until  the  war  ended  be¬ 
fore  Increa.slng  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  now  they  are  ready  to  go 
to  it  in  real  earnest,”  he  said.  "They 
are  counting  on  Increased  production  of 
their  products  on  a  peace  basis  to  en- 
ahle  them  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
which  such  advertising  will  create  for 
them.  We  are  all  very  enthusiastic  over 
Ihe  outlook  for  a  big  year  from  start  tC! 
finish.” 


Collin  Armstrong,  of  ColHn  Armstrong, 
Inc.,  says  that  the  people  of  his  agency 
wire  so  busy  preparing  for  next  year’s 
campaigns  that  they  had  not  had  time 
to  estimate  how  big  the  increase  over 
this  year  is  .going  to  be — they  were 
amazed  at  the  outlook,  however.  "Those 
of  our  clients  who  have  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  during  the  war  are  In- 
r  teasing  their  space  now  the  war  1.. 
rver,  and  those  who  have  been  dormant 
during  the  war  have  come  to  life  in  a 
hurry  and  are  placing  orders  with  us 
for  space  that  rival  those  of  the  oth¬ 
ers,”  he  explained. 

A.  H.  Young  of  Cone,  Lorenzen  & 
Woodman,  publishers’  representatives, 
said  that  he  had  talked  with  a  larga 
number  of  advertisers  regarding  the  out- 
iook  for  1919  with  regard  to  newspaper 
advertising  and  he  had  failed  to  find 
any  one  who  was  not  optimistic.  "Every 
t  ne  seems  to  be  planning  big  things  and 
expecting  big  results,”  he  said.  "I  look 
for  the  boom  in  newspaper  advertising 
to  start  not  later  than  January  15  and 
to  keep  up  right  through  the  year.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  all  indica¬ 
tions  are  for  a  big  year.” 


New  Ink  Company  Incorporates 

The  Cre.scent  Ink  and  Color  Company 
has  been  Incorporated  in  Dover,  Del., 
with  $100,000  capital  stock,  by  F.  R. 
Han.sell,  E.  M.  MacFarland  and  J.  Ver- 
nor  Pimm,  of  Philadelphia. 


Now  a  Seven-Day  Paper 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  News,  which 
started  publication  August  11  as  a  six- 
day  paper,  began  a  seven-day  paper 
Monday,  December  9. 


Back  of  Christmas 
Lies  a  Story — 
the  Sweetest  Story 
of  all  the  Ages. 

That  Story, 
with  its  Old  and 
New  Meanings, 
is  Told 
Every  Year 
In  Newspapers 
which  Print 
The  Ellis  Lesson. 

William  T.  Ellis 
Knows  Bethlehem, 

And  Judea,  and 
the  Customs  of 
the  Christmas  Land, 

As  some  other  Writers 
know  New  York. 

Why  not  Begin  with 
Your  Christmas  Issue 
to  run  Weekly 
The  Ellis  Lesson? 

THE  EIXIS  SERVICE 

-  -  '  eSwarthmore,^. 

Offerhij  Two  Weekly  Features 
1  •  ^  ‘‘DifTgrerd'' Sunday  School  Lesson 
7  •  Tke  Religious  Rambler 

«i»  *§•  •i» 
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DEFENDS  HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
LETTER  TO  SENATORS 

'^Many  Misstatements”  in  Captain  Lester’s  Testimony  Before 
Committee,  Bradford  Merrill  Declares — Samuel  Unter- 
myer  Also  Denies  Pro-German  Propaganda 

THK  investigation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  German  Propaganda  was  en¬ 
livened  this  week  by  the  reading  into  its  record  of  a  letter  from  Bradford 
Merrill,  general  manager  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  characterizing  testimony 
of  Capt.  George  B.  Lester  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Bureau,  regarding  the 
Hearst  papers  and  war  correspondents,  as  “containing  many  misstatements  of 
fact”  and  “showing  either  gross  Ignorance  or  wilful  misrepresentation.” 

Another  event  of  the  week  was  the  appearance  before  the  Committee  of 
Samuel  Untermyer,  due  to  testimony  that  he  had  a.sked  Dr.  Heinrich  F.  Albert, 
former  commercial  attach^  of  the  German  Embassy,  to  participate  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  New  York  City  newspaper,  presumed  to  be  the  Sun.  In  his  own  tes¬ 
timony  the  lawyer  described  the  proposition  he  put  before  Dr.  Albert  as  a  “nebu¬ 
lous  one,  from  which  nothing  ever  developed.” 

Hale  Was  Told  to  Present  German  Views 


In  his  letter  to  the  Senate  Committee, 
Mr.  Merrill  quoted  Capt.  Lester  as 
having  said  before  that  body  that  he  had 
“read  every  message  that  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  supplied  us,  of  which  there  are 
about  fifteen  hundred,  containing  Dr. 
(William  Bayard)  Hale’s  personal,  pri¬ 
vate  messages,  his  news  messages,  and 
his  editorial  articles,  and  I  have  failed  to 
find  an  expression  in  favor  of  the  Allies 
in  a  single  one  of  them,  and  I  have  never 
failed  to  find  an  expression  in  favor  of 
Germany  tucjfed  in  somewhere.” 

“The  answer  to  this  is,”  read  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill’s  letter,  “that  Dr.  Hale  was  sent  to 
Berlin  by  the  New  York  American  in 
May,  1916,  expressly  to  write  the  Ger¬ 
man  side  of  the  war,  precisely  as  the 
American  sent  other  distinguished  cor¬ 
respondents  to  London  to  get  the  Eng¬ 
lish  side  of  the  war  and  others  to  Paris 
and  to  Rome  to  get  the  French  and  Ital¬ 
ian  sides  of  the  war. 

“It  was  Dr.  Hale’s  duty  to  send  the 
German  Government’s  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  every  Important  event  and  the 
views  of  the  foremost  (5erman  states¬ 
men.  It  was  obviously  Impossible  for 
him  to  cable  from  Berlin,  to  use  Capt. 
I.,ester’s  phrase,  ’any  expression  in 
favor  of  the  Allies,’  just  as  it  was  Im¬ 
possible  for  our  London  correspondent 
to  cable  from  London  any  expression 
favorable  to  Germany. 

Was  'Well  Paid  by  Paper 

“The  Department  of  Justice  Intro¬ 
duced  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  stating  that  Dr.  Hale,  while  he 
was  acting  as  correspondent  of  the 
American,  received  a  stipend  from  the 
German  Government 

“Dr.  Hale  denies  this.  I  have  no  other 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true  or  false.  But  I  cannot  see 
any  rea.son  why  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  paid  Dr.  Hale  any¬ 
thing,  as  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  ex¬ 
pressly  to  send  the  German  side  of  the 
war  to  the  American,  and  the  American 
paid  him  for  his  services  a  larger  sum 
than  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Berlin  received  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  send  truthful  and 
accurate  news  solely  for  the  Informa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  public  as  to  what 
the  German  Government  was  doing  or 
saying.  The  American  paid  him  over 
$35,000  in  fifty-nine  weeks  for  salary 
and  expensea 

“The  New  York  American  did  not 
know  that  Dr.  Hale  had  been  employed, 
prior  to  his  engagement  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  in  editing  the  daily  budget  of  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper  extracts  or  interviews 
given  out  in  the  United  States  during 
1914  and  1915  by  a  bureau  entitled 
The  German  Information  Service.’  But 
there  was  no  Impropriety  on  the^part 
of  Dr.  Hale  collaborating  in  191S  in  that 


budget  of  information  while  the  United 
States  was  neutral  in  the  war,  for  the 
reason  that  the  daily  budget  furnished 
by  the  (Jerman  Information  Service  was 
sent  to  the  press  everywhere  clearly 
marked  and  was  exactly  what  it  pur¬ 
ported  to  be,  a  collection  of  interviews 
and  extracts  from  German  papers,  giv¬ 
ing  Germany’s  side  of  the  war. 

No  Monopoly  of  Radio 

“Capt.  Lester  testified  that  Dr.  Hale 
had  the  exclusive  use  of  the  German 
wireless  service.  The  slightest  inquiry 
or  investigation  by  Captain  Lester 
would  have  shown  this  statement  to  be 
untrue. 

‘The  German  wireless  service  was 
.shared  by  nearly  all  the  important  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  others. 
The’  New  York  American  paid  a  word 
rate  for  the  use  of  the  wireless  exactly 
as  it  paid  for  the  transmission  of  news 
over  the  undersea  cables  from  England 
or  France.  There  was  no  direct  cable 
to  Germany;  the  wireless  was  the  only 
method  of  reaching  Germany  direct. 

“C^aptaln  Lester  testifies  as  to  another 
correspondent,  Edward  Lyell  Fox,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ‘An  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
Hearst  newspapers  to  employ  Mr.  Fox 
to  write  articles  while  in  Germany,  at¬ 
taching  himself  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Hearst  service  while  in  Berlin.’ 

’The  truth  is  that  Edward  Lyell  Fox 
was  never  sent  abroad  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  or  by  the  New  York 
American.  He  was  given  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican’s  correspondent  in  London  and  at 
The  Hague  as  ‘the  correspondent  of  the 
■Wlldman  Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Syndicate.’  Edwin  'Wlldman  was  the 
head  of  a  syndicate  furni.shing  articles 
to  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  formerly  consul-general  to 
Hong  Kong  and  is  now  editor  of  the 
Forum  Magazine. 

‘The  American  received  from  Mr. 
Wildman  and  paid  very  liberally  for 
four  or  five  of  Mr.  Fox’s  letters  received 
by  the  Wlldman  Syndicate  from  Berlin. 
These  were  published  in  the  New  York 
American  as  ‘written  by  a  neutral  cor¬ 
respondent’ 

Never  Mel  Albert 

“As  to  the  ‘close  connection  between 
Dr.  Albert  and  the  New  York  American,’ 
I  can  only  say  that  have  been  actively 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  American’s 
news  for  many  years  and  I  never  met 
either  Dr.  Fuehr  or  Dr.  Albert  The  only 
record  I  find  in  my  files  is  a  note  from 
Dr.  -Fuehr,  dated  October  28,  1916,  in 
which  he  says:  ‘I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Merrill  person¬ 
ally.*  I  never  did  meet  him,  nor  Dr. 
Albert 


“As  to  Marshall  Kelly,  no  one  in  the 
Hearst  organizat^in,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  by  inquiry,  ever 
heard  of  Marshall  Kelly  until  Captain 
Lester’s  testimony  mentioned  him  as  a 
Hearst  employee  who  had  tried  to  buy 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  No  representative 
of  the  Hearst  organization  was  ever  sent 
to  Bjiltlmore  to  try  to  buy  the  Sun.” 

“A  Nebulous  Proposilion” 

Mr.  Untermyer  testified  in  part: 

“The  nebulous  business  proposition 
which  I  discussed  with  Dr.  Albert  of  his 
investing  money  in  an  American-owned 
and  controlled  newspar>er  apparently 
did  not  appeal  to  him,  for  I  heard  noth¬ 
ing  further  from  him  beyond  a  note  say¬ 
ing  he  was  communicating  with  his 
friends. 

“Thfe  negotiation,  if  it  can  be  digni¬ 
fied  by  that  name,  was  conducted  by  one 
of  my  frlend-s,  a  well^denown  and  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  man.  This  was  before 
I  mentioned  the  subject  to  Dr.  Albert 
or  had  any  thought  that  he  might  be 
intere.sted.  I  never  came  in  contact  with 
the  proposed  vendors.  The  talk  about 
this  evening  and  morning  paper  being 
in  the  market  had  been  common  gossip 
for  long  time  and  we  were  anxious  to 
acquire  it  on  proper  terms.  I  had  dis- 
cus.sed  it  in  1913  before  the  European 
war  with  the  same  friend,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  considering  the  purcha.se 
of  the  Evening  Post,  that  was  then  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  for  sale.  We  have  been  and 
are  .still  in  negotiation  for  another  pa¬ 
per  on  his  behalf. 

“The  way  I  happened  to  learn  that 
Dr.  All)ert  might  be  Interested  in  the 
effort  that  was  then  under  way  by  my¬ 
self  and  my  friend  to  acquire  a  paper 
was  purely  accidental.  I  was  recount¬ 
ing  to  him  my  experiences  of  the  great 
fortunes  that  had  been  made  by  enter¬ 
prising  men  in  the  newspaper  field.  I 
in.stanced  the  purchase  of  the  New  York 
Times  by  Mr.  Ochs  when  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  with  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  9,000  and  was  losing  at  the 
rate  of  over  $200,000  per  year.  I  had 
been  professionally  connected  with  that 
transaction. 

“I  instanced  al.so  among  a  number  of 


others  the  cases  of  the  New  York  World, 
with  .about  15,000  circulation  per  day 
when  Mr.  Pulitzer  bought  it  for  a  trifling 
sum,  and  of  the  New  York  Journal 
when  it  was  purchased  under  similar 
conditions  by  Mr.  Hearst  and  is  now  said 
to  be  earning  over  $1,000,000  a  year. 

“I  told  Dr.  Albert  in  substance  that 
my  friend  was  one  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  and.  In  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
ablest  newspaper  men  in  the  country 
and  had  been  an  upbullder  of  properties 
of  that  character,  and  that  he  and  I 
believed  the  property  had  tremendous 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  profits. 

‘The  thing  died  before  it  was  born. 
There  was  no  Idea  of  propaganda  about 
it.” 

Renounce  Right  To  Millions 
of  Collier  Estate 

Payne  Whitney  and  Peter  Finley  Dunne 
Decline  to  Accept  Fortune  Left 
by  Publisher 

The  unusual  clr'’iimBtonr.o  nt  two  men 
foregoing  fortunes  that  were  theirs  by 
right  of  bequest,  occurred  in  the  re¬ 
nunciation  by  Payne  Whitney  and  Peter 
Finley  Dunne  of  the  entire  residuary- 
estate  of  Robert  J.  Collier,  head  of  P.  F. 
Collier  &  Son,  publishers  of  Collier’s 
Weekly.  Mr.  Collier  made  no  bequest  to 
his  widow,  and  left  only  $200,000  of  his 
estate  of  $5,000,000  to  beneficiaries  speci¬ 
fically.  The  will  said  that  Mrs.  Collier 
had  been  cared  for  by  her  father,  James 
J.  'Van  Alen. 

Mr.  Whitney  an.i  Mr.  Dunne,  named  as 
residuary  legatees,  declaring  that  they 
Mieved  they  understood  Mr.  Collier’s 
motive  to  be  to  perpetuate  his  publish¬ 
ing  property,  and  that  it  would  be,  well 
cared  fqr  by  his  widow,  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  residuary  estate  and  arranged 
that  it  should  go  to  Mrs.  Collier,  who 
will  now  administer  the  property. 


Editor  &  Pitbijsher  reaches  exactly 
the  people  the  newspaper  advertising 
manager  wants  to  tell  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  medium. 


Imrttrt  mn4  Bttt  Ntwtp*Hr  IndtatrUl  AdvtrHttng  Apmo* 


Thu  permanent  iWeekly 
Butinett  Man’s  Page  secur¬ 
ed  among  non-regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  running 
two  years — it  is  one  of  a 
chain  of  pages  we  handle— 
it  carries  over  one  hundred 
thousand  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year — ^more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  new  business, 
which  the  paper  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  Page 
is  beneficial  in  many  ways 
— it  has  made  new  adver* 
tisers  and  helped  circula¬ 
tion  —  it  has  aided  the 
paper  in  being  recognized 
as  the  business  man’s  news¬ 
paper  in  its  community. 

.  Contracts  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  commence  and  end  to¬ 
gether  and  are  made  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  be¬ 
ing  renewed  each  twenty 
weeks. 


|  Travelog 


I 


1 

The  question  of  a  cancdlation  of  an  ac¬ 
cepted  contract  rests  entirely  with  die 
newspaper. 

All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  basis. 


Representative  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  B.  GALLA6HER  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MORE  THAN  37,600  IN  USE 


LINOTYPE 


MARKO 


THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 


Profiteers  ^ 


]N^o  bigger  profit  will  have  been  reaped  as  a  result  of  the 
war  than  the  legitimate  ‘‘profit-by-experience.” 

In  the  composing  room,  these  past  several  years  of 
high  pressure  and  short-handedness  have  emphasized  the 
adequate  multiple-man  power  of  the  Linotype. 

And  to  be  on  an  adequate  footing  under  abnormal  . 
stress  is  to  be  on  an  advantageous  footing  to  compete 
successfully  in  peace  times  of  heightened  competition. 


You  will  find  our  new  illustrated  book, 

“What  You  Can  Do  With  a  Model  14  Linotype’ 

well  worth  reading — and  examining,  as  an  example  of 
Linotype  Typography.  Send  for  a  copy. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 


CHICAGO 
1100  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


New  York,  U.S.A. 

new  ORLEANS 
549  Baronne  Sl 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
646  Sacramento  Sl 


Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  68  Temperance  St.,  Toronto 


This  Advertisement  is  Composed  Entirely  of  Linotype  Material 
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NEWS  PRINT  OUTLOOK  FOR1919 
MENACE  TO  PUBLISHERS 

Demand  Growing,  Production  Falling  and  Government  Price 
Elxceeded  to  Assure  Some  Newspapers  of  1919  Supply — 
Exports  Will  Make  Matters  Worse 

Many  a  small  publisher,  and  not  a  few  of  the  larger  publishers,  as  well,  are 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  expected  ot>ening  of  the  new  hearing  on  the  cost 
of  news  print  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  upon  the  application  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  hoping  that  it  wilt  come  quickly  and  operate  speedily  and  with 
the  result  of  relieving  the  menacing  condition  of  the  news  print  market. 

Whether  it  will  or  not  is  a  moot  question,  but  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
year,  according  to  men  comjMitent  to  judge,  is  an  ill  augrury  admits  of  no 
argument. 

Many  Newspapers  May  Suspend  in  1919 


It  is  on  the  cards — and  this  is  the 
view  not  of  pe.ssimists,  but  of  pub¬ 
lishers  keenly  observant — that  the  year 
1919  will  see  a  large  number  of  news- 
pa|>er  properties,  small  only  as  compared 
with  the  great  metropolitan  dailies, 
either  closing  their  plants  because  they 
cannot  get  supplies  of  news  print  at 
any  price,  or  combining  with  others  in 
the  same  iucality  for  the  same  reason. 
This  without  consideration  of  the  other 
factors  that  have  greatly  enhanced  the 
cost  of  production  of  a  newspaper. 

Kemedy  for  the  high  cost  of  news 
print,  as  well  as  of  labor,  mu.st  be  found 
in  advancing  the  .selling  price  of  news¬ 
papers  and  increasing  advertising  rates; 
two  actions  that  it  is  freely  prophesied 
will  have  to  occur  anyway.  While  these 
would  help  to  meet  expense-s  however, 
they  could  not  add  a  single  pound  to 
the  production  of  news  print,  which 
already  has  fallen  so  low  that  there  is 
scarcely  enough  to  go  around. 

Taking  the  latest  available  statistics, 
there  app<'ars  to  be  about  six  weeks' 
supply  in  the  country.  Of  this  two- 
thirds  is  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers, 
though  very  unequally  di.stributcd. 
Some  publishers  have  enough  to  make 
them  feel  safe  for  quite  a  while  to 
come,  while  others  are  on  the  ragged 
edge,  with  enough  only  for  a  week  or 
so,  unable  at  that  to  feel  at  all  certain 
about  when  and  how  future  needs  arc 
to  be  sati.sfied.  Of  the  remaining  third, 
half  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jobl>ers  and 
in  transit,  and  half  with  the  manu- 
facturens. 

Production  at  Low  Ebb 
During  the  month  of  Noveml)cr  61 
mills  producing  news  print  reported  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  for  the 
first  full  week,  60  for  the  .second  week, 
61  for  the  third,  60  for  the  fourth,  and 
but  59  for  the  fifth.  The  unusually 
large  amount  of  time  lost  is  a.sc’rH»ed 
principally  for  repairs  and  lack  of  labor. 
Hetween  November  3  and  December  1 
the  production  was  113,283  tons  and  the 
.shipments  112,988  tons,  and  the  mill 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month  were  20,550  tons.  About  30,000 
tons  of  news  print  are  being  held  for 
export,  awaiting  bottoms,  but  they  are 
generally  of  sizes  not  availatjle  for 
I'nited  States  publishers. 

Prices  are  almost  anything  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  wish  to  name,  from  $8.50  a 
hundred  to  $4,  and  publishers  are 
scrambling  to  as.sure  themselves  of 
safety  during  the  coming  year  on  the 
best  terms  they  can  make.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
has  closed  its  contract  with  the  Great 
Northern  at  $3.50  for  the  entire  year, 
but  BMne  others  are  signing  up  for  $4 
on  the  theory  that  they  will  thus  be 
assured  of  paper  for  the  entire  twelve 
months,  and  at  a  figure  little  If  any 
higher  than  others  will  pay  ultimately 


who  accept  other  arrangements  offered. 

Signatories  to  the  agreement  under 
which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  given  power  to  fix  the  maximum 
price  of  news  print  during  the  period 
of  the  war  and  for  three  months  there¬ 
after,  are  obliged  to  offer  paper  at  not 
higher  than  $3.75^,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  for  the 
.stipulated  period.  It  is  considered  highly 
probable  that  when  the  result  of  the 
(..Canadian  investigation  is  laid  before 
the  Commission,  showing  that  the  cost 
of  production  was  less  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  month.s,  at  least,  by  from  $5  to  $9 
a  ton,  the  $3.75^  price  will  be  lowered 
and  the  reduction  made  retroactive. 

Another  alternative  offered  by  the 
International  is  $3.87Vi  until  June  3U, 
1919,  then  subject  to  readjustment,  and 
still  another  of  $4  for  the  entire  year. 
It  is  permissible  for  a  publisher  to  make 
any  contract  with  a  signatory  he  de¬ 
sires  aljove  $3.75^  upon  notifying  the 
trustee  for  the  publishers,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Some  Can't  (Jet  Contracts 

I’resumably  publi.shers  who  accept 
the  last  offer  will  be  safe  for  a  year, 
but  not  all  of  even  the  big  ones  can 
make  an  annual  contract.  The  Great 
.Northern,  for  insUmce,  declined  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  entire  needs  of  the  New 
York  American,'  lieing  unwilling  “bo 
carry  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket."  Other 
publi.shers  are  being  told,  it  is  reported, 
that  the  mill  to  which  they  apply  can¬ 
not  .sell  them  a  single  pound  of  paper, 
only  to  find  later  that  the  same  mill  is 
.soliciting  the  trade  of  another  publisher, 
apparently  with  sufficient  facilities  to 
supply  him.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that 
the  manufacturers,  acting  in  unison, 
with  or  without  agreement,  tacit  or  ex- 
preased.  are  determined  to  distribute 
their  product  where  they  choose. 

The  Winter  has  been  open  .so  far,  and 
.shipments  from  mills  to  consumers  have 
l>een  reasonably  regular.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  now,  however,  that  freight  is 
moving  badly  between  Canadian  and 
New  Knglaiid  point.s,  and  a  severe  .snow 
.storm  is  almo.st  certain,  if  it  come,  to 
delay  dellverie.s.  To  some  newspapers, 
working  with  a  very  small  margin,  this 
migh  mean  temporary  suspension  and 
consequent  heavy  loss. 

When  the  Federal  Trade  Commisdon 
first  fixed  a  price — $8.10 — the  manufac¬ 
turers  said  openly  that  they  might  bet¬ 
ter  close  their  mills  than  produce  paper 
at  less  than  $4  a  hundred,  f.o.b.  mill. 
They  have  kept  on  repeating  it  ever 
since — and  the  production  for  1918  has 
fallen  100,000  tons  below  what  might 
have  been  expected  in  happier  times. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  even 
now  saying  that  they  think  seriously 
of  turning  their  machines  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  grades  of  paper,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  since  hos¬ 
tilities  ceased  consumption  of  several 


kinds  of  these  papers  has  fallen  off  and 
that  la.st  month  a  number  of  mills  pro¬ 
ducing  board,  wrapping,  manila,  etc., 
were  shut  down  for  considerable  periods 
for  lack  of  orders. 

To  aggravate  the  situation,  there  is 
the  menace  of  export.  South  America 
is  sadly  in  need  of  news  print,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it.  Some 
South  American  countries  refuse  to 
allow  their  vessels  that  touch  at  Amer¬ 
ican  ports  to  return  without  some  print 
paper  in  cargo.  England  is  suffering 
from  a  shortage,  and  France,  Belgium 
and  Italy  are  in  almo.st  desperate 
.straits.  The  United  States  has  always 
been  an  importer  of  news  print,  never 
having  produced  enough  for  its  needs. 
At  present  bottoms  to  carry  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  to  other  countries  are 
not  available.  It  is  freely  predicted  that 
when  they  are,  the  already  short  sup¬ 
ply,  which  has  been  growing  shorter 
during  the  past  year,  will  be  further 
depleted  by  imports  in  excess  of  the 
u.sual  high  figure  of  15,000  tons  a  month. 
It  is  unnece.s.sary  to  say  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  then  to  those  American  publishers 
who  cannot  even  now  assure  themselves 
that  they  will  get  enough  to  keep  their 
presses  running  during  the  coming  year. 

Notwith.standing,  Philip  T.  Dodge, 
president  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  who  as  a  rule  expresses  the 
.sentiment  of  all  the  manufacturers,  says 
the  trend  of  news  print  across  the  ocean 
will  have  to  be  in  the  contrary  direction. 
S|>eaking  to  Editor  &  Pitbusher  Mr. 
Dodge  said: 

"If  present  conditions  continue  the 
publishers  will  have  to  go  to  foreign 
countries  for  paper.  The  Government 
and  the  publi.shers  are  driving  the  news 


print  business  out  of  the  United  States. 

"In  the  past  ten  'years  no  new  mills 
for  news  print  have  been  erected.  In 
that  time  only  two  companies,  the  Inter¬ 
national  and  the  Great  Northern,  have 
materially  increased  their  output.  In 
the  lauit  two  years  many  mills  equipped 
for  making  news  print  have  gone  to 
making  other  kinds  of  paper. 

"Canadian  manufacturers  have  fared 
much  better  than  those  of  the  United 
States  and  have  steadily  increased  their 
sales  here.  They  have  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  this  country  put  their 
paper  on  the  free  list,  while  six  foreign 
nations  have  a  duty  on  paper  exported 
from  our  country. 

"Under  present  governmental  regula¬ 
tion.  the  United  States  mills  are  quot¬ 
ing  the  same  price  as  the  Canadian 
mills  which  were  parties  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  despite  the. fact  that  the  Circuit 
Judges  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mi.ssion  reported  that  it  cost  $5  more 
to  make  a  ton  of  paper  in  the  United 
States  than  it  cost  to  make  the  same 
paper  in  Canada. 

“The  profit  Indicated  by  the  Federal 
Judges  on  appeal  as  a  proper  one  on 
the  amount  of  money  invested  was  a 
gross,  not  a  net,  profit.  When  taxes  and 
other  necessary^  charges  were  deducted 
the  profits  of  the  International  were 
found  to  be  less  than  $10  a  ton. 

"The  labor  market  for  1919  depends 
on  how  far  the  Government  plays  poli¬ 
tics.  Wage.s  in  the  paper  Industry,  as  in 
many  other  kinds  of  business,  will  have 
to  recede.  This  will  be  accompanleff  by 
a  falling  in  cost  of  necessities,  so  that 
the  workman  will,  after  all,  1  believe, 
be  in  a  better  po.sltlon  than  before  the 
war.” 


Wine  of  Astonishment 

By  MARY  HASTINGS  BRADLEY 

Atithor  of 

In  The  Palace  of  Darkened  Windows,  The  Sjdendid  Chance 

RELEASED  JANUARY  5,  1919 

TO  THE 

NEWSPAPERS  FIRST 

Will  then  he  published  in  book  form  by  a  well  known  firm  of 
iniblishers. 

14  instalments,  5000  words  each,  one  four  and  one  two 
column  illustration  with  heading  with  each  instalment. 

Copy  or  Whole  Page  Mats 

A  copy  of  WINE  OF  ASTONISHMENT  will  be  sent  for 
reading  on  request. 

Large,  Distinctive,  Dominating  Features 
Measured  Features,  Same  Amount  of  Copy  Each  Week 

All  Features  Illustrated  and  Prepared  for 
Publication  for  Seven  Days  a  Week 

RELEASE  DATES  AND  SAMPLES  ON  REQUEST 

One  Price  Only 

See  Catalog  and  Price  List  or  Write  Us 

THE  SLOAN  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

47  West  34th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Frank  J.  Taylor’s  work  at  the 
American  front  zvon  him  the  as¬ 
signment  to  cover  the  birth  of  the 
nezv  German  Republic.  A  thor¬ 
ough  student  of  German  and  of 
Germany,  zvith  a  wide  knowledge 
of  European  politics  and  a  finely 
dez’eloped  nezvs  sense,  Taylor,  at 
the  head  of  the  reorganized  staff  of 
the  United  Press,  can  be  counted  on 
for  results  that  will  attract  and 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 
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LEDGER  SYNDI 


William  Howard  Taft 

This  eminent  publicist  and  penetrating  analyst  is  exerting  a 
strong  influence  in  shaping  the  new  world  policies  that  must  safeguard 
the  fruits  of  our  victories.  He  knows,  intimately,  the  world’s  other 
big  men.  He  reads  between  the  lines  of  the  news  and  puts  his  con- 
clu.'sions  into  powerful  commentaries  supplied  weekly— often  semi* 
Woik’y — by  wire  or  by  mail. 


Clinton  W.  Gilbert 

The  clever  journalist  who  made  such  notable  beats  on  peace  pre* 
liminai  it.  s  that  the  Evening  Public  Ledger  gave  him  a  special  assign¬ 
ment  to  cover  peace  negotiations  in  daily  cables  from  France.  He 
was  formerly  in  entire  charge  of  the  news  and  editorial  departments 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in  recent  months  has  covered  Wash¬ 
ington  in  dispatches  whose  accuracy  of  prediction  have  excited 
national  interest. 


Charles  D.  Mitchell 

This  “Artist  in  Smiles”  mixes  his  ink  with  brains,  and  draws 
women  of  the  most  alluring  beauty  and  men  of  inspiring  virility. 
His  every  theme  carries  the  most  poignant  satire.  His  pictorial 
commentaries,  always  abreast  of  the  news,  are  supplied  six  days  a 
week  in  two  or  three-column  mats,  and  for  Sundays  or  Saturday 
evenings  in  half-page  mats,  either  seven  or  eight  columns  wide. 


Harold  Whitehead 

Lessons  in  how  to  make  more  money  are  carried  by  Professor 
Whitehead  in  half-column-a-day  installments,  of  sprightly  Action 
stories,  each  complete  in  several  v^eeks.  Professor  Whitehead  has 
sold  goods  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  managed  a  chain  of  retail 
.<:tores,  has  been  business  counsel  and  efficiency  expert  for  large  cor¬ 
porations  and  now  teaches  business  science  in  a  New  England 
university.  His  stories  have  a  tremendous  circulation  pull. 


Raymond  G.  Carroll 

The  Public  Ledger’s  war  correspondent  with  Pershing,  whose 
dispatches  from  the  trenches  have  been  in  demand  among  a  list  of 
leading  papers  because  of  their  wealth  of  human  interest,  is  now 
cabling  illuminating  sidelights  on  Americans  gathered  for  the  peace 
parley,  thus  supplying  a  service  that  is  ideal  for  supplementing  the 
general  news  of  the  press  associations. 


These  Services  Carry  Neti 
Create  Circulation,  A 
and  Attract  A 


London  Times-F 
CABLE  SI 

Which  Covers  Peace  Negotiations  With  ai 
Including  the  Followii 

MILITARY  PROBLEMS  j 

NAVAL  PROBLEMS  j 

GENERAL  j 

DIPLOMATIC  PROBLEMS  j 

FRENCH  PROBLEMS  j 

GERMAN  QUESTIONS  { 

ITALIAN  QUESTIONS  { 

THE  BALKAN  PROBLEM 

BELGIAN  PROBLEMS  j 

These  and  others  will  be  assigned 
become  foremost. 

Lord  Northcliffe  will  attend  the  Pej 
cable  stories  to  be  carried  by  the  service. 


HERBERT  S 
mentaries  Kiti 

CAPT.  CHAI 
Critic. 

H.  WICKHAIV 
former  corres] 
“The  Hapsbur 

G.  fe.  ADAM, 
of  the  Reuter’i 

J.  E.  M’KEN: 

M’CLURE,  th( 

JAMES  DAVl 
to  Jerusalem, 
garia  and  Mac 

PERRY  ROB] 
at  the  ^Igiar 

1, 


Mary  A.  Wilson 

A  cook  of  queens  and  a  queen  of  cooks,  who,  fo 
special  cook  to  Queen  Victoria,  •and  who,  since  1917,  ha 
structor  for  the  U.  S.  navy,  Mrs.  Wilson  contributes  se' 
a  column  that  will  teach  the  most  incapable  housew 
her  husband’s  heart  through  the  proverbial  route.  I 
she  studied  cookery  under  the  great  Simone,  of  Paris 
Castle  literally  cooked  “to  the  Queen’s  taste.” 


For  Terms  Apply  to  THE  LEDGER  SYNDICAl 
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Dr.  Emile  Joseph  Dillon 

In  daily  cables  peace  negotiations  are  being  covered  by  this 
master  journalist,  who,  being  an  adept  at  seventeen  languages,  can 
speak  with  any  peace  delegate  in  his  own  tongue.  He  has  been 
adviser  to  the  Russian  ministry,  consultant  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
ministry  and  of  our  own  State  Department;  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
Old  World  politics;  the  best-informed  authority  on  Russia,  the  Bal¬ 
kans  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  problems. 


y  News  and  Features  That 
ion,  Maintain  Prestige 
•act  Advertising 


cs-Public  Ledger 
SER  VICE 

With  an  Incomparable  Array  of  Experts, 
Following  Authorities: 

ERBERT  SIDBBOTHAM,  Military  Critic,  whose  com- 
lentaries  Kitchener  recommended  to  his  generals. 

APT.  CHARLES  NAPIER  ROBINSON,  R.  N.,  Naval 
ritic. 

WICKHAM  STEED,  Foreign  Editor  of  the  Times,  and  its 
)rmer  correspondent  at  Berlin,  Rome  and  Vienna;  author  of 
rhe  Hapsburg  Monarchy.” 

.  S.  ADAM,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  and  formerly 
F  the  Reuter’s  Agency. 

.  E.  M’KENZIE,  formerly  Times  correspondent  at  Berlin. 

I’CLURE,  the  Times  Rome  correspondent. 

AMES  DAVID  BOURCHIER,  who  accompanied  the  Kaiser 
>  Jerusalem, 'and  who  has  covered  Russia,  Rumania,  Bul- 
aria  and  Macedonia  for  the  Times. 

ERRY  ROBINSON,  Times  correspondent  at  Brussels  and 
t  the  Belgian  front. 

assigned  to  their  special  problems  as  they 

id  the  Peace  Conference  and  contribute  big 
service. 


Constance  Drexel 

To  write  in  the  wake  of  the  war  monster  and  describe  how 
the  bleeding  nations  will  heal  their  gory  wounds.  Miss  Drexel, 
accomplished  linguist  and  writer,  was  one  of  the  first  women 
journalists  to  be  assigned  to  the  problems  of  reconstruction.  Her  first 
letter  was  an  authorized  interview,  in  which  Mme.  Poincare,  wife  of 
the  French  President,  gave  American  mothers  her  appraisal  of  their 
soldier  sons  in  France. 


Eva  A.  Tingey 

From  Paris  Miss  Tingey,  staff  fashion  artist  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  supplies  a  daily  fashion  diary,  “THE  LATEST  FROM 
QUEEN  FASHION’S  PARIS  COURT,”  each  release  carrying  a  clever 
sketch  forecasting  what  women  of  the  world  will  wear,  how  they 
will  coif  their  hair,  how  they  will  adorn  their  homes  as  well  as  their 
persons — a  service  utterly  without  commercial  attachments. 


T.  P.  O^Connor 

This  indefatigable  and  inimitable  Irish  leader-writer,  affec¬ 
tionately  dubbed  “Tay  Pay”  by  his  myriad  admirers,  contributes 
weekly  by  cable  a  London  letter,  “MAINLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE,”  whose 
simultaneous  release  is  held  until  it  can  be  delivered  by  mail. 

This  letter  teems  with  human  interest  and  completely  covers  that 
world  which  revolves  about  London  Town — which  means  the  entire 
world. 


Ernestine  Evans 

A  gifted  writer,  now  in  England,  commissioned  to  observe  how 
her  British  sisters  will,  for  the  first  time,  exercise  the  franchise — 
how  woman’s  sphere  is  to  be  changed  by  repatriation;  whether  she 
will  remain  in  present  activities  imposed  by  the  war  or  return  to  old 
drudgeries.  In  every  word  of  Miss  Evans’s  letters  will  be  a  deep 
thought  for  America’s  womanhood,  who  must  solve  the  same  problems 
when  our  soldiers  return. 


^ilson 

wks,  who,  for  five  years,  was 
ince  1917,  has  been  cooking  in- 
ontributes  seven  days  the  week 
pable  housewife  hqw  to  reach 
lial  route.  In  her  early  days 
jne,  of  Paris,  and  at  Windsor 
te.” 


CATE,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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READY  FOR  PAPER  EMERGENCY. 


lisbers  are  content  to  continue  conserva¬ 
tion  within  a  reasonable  limit  indefinite¬ 
ly,  believing  generally  that  there  is  still 
urgent  need  for  strict  economy.  The 
prices  paid  by  Rochester  publishers  for 
newsprint  range  from  $3.75  to  $4  at  the 
mill  and  none  has  been  forewarned  of 
any  further  advance  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  While  there  is  no  immediate 
shortage  of  news  print  in  the  city,  none 
of  the  contracts  is  for  more  than  three 
month.'j’  supply. 

The  Periodical  Publishers’  Association 
of  America,  through  its  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  advised  the  members  to  per¬ 
manently  adopt  the  War  Trade  Board’s 
pai)er  regulations  as  they  affect  maga- 
sines.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  that  “it  would  be  unwise  to  return 
to  the  wasteful  practices  of  the  pre-war 
period.’’ 


N.  Y.  Times  Contracts  With  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Export  Company. 

The  New  York  Times  has  Just  made 
a  contract  with  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Company  to  sell  it  the  surplus  of 
the  Times’  Tidewater  Paper  Mill,  la 
Brooklyn,  at  $3.65  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  by  the  same  agreement  the  Cana¬ 
dian  company  will  furnish  the  Times 
v.ith  all  the  paper  it  may  need  in  an 
emergency  at  the  same  price  and  also 
the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper  at  the  Tidewater  plant. 

The  period  covered  by  the  contract  is 
three  months,  which  Is  expected  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Times  until  the  end  of  the  war 
at  least. 


VOLUNTEER  TO  CON¬ 
TINUE  PAPER  SAVING 


Fires  and  Strikes  Diminish  Prodnction 
December  Will  Probably  Show  Fur¬ 
ther  Loss — Manufacturers  Report 
34  New  Contracts  in  November 


Publishers  in  Several  Cities  Have  Al¬ 
ready  Taken  Official  Action  Favor¬ 
ing  Maintenance  of  War  Time 
Government  Restrictions 


Stocks  of  print  paper  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  November  amount  to  312,226 
tons,  or  about  six  weeks’  supply. 

In  addition  to  the  stocks  reported  in 
this  schedule,  the  Northwest  Paper 
('ompany  operated  three  machines  not 
included  in  the  month  of  November,  as 
the  records  were  all  destroyed  by  Are. 
There  are  also  about  30,000  tons  held  in 
storage  for  export  not  iiTcluded  in  these 
flgurea 

These  records  show  that  the  mill 
stocks  are  half  what  they  were  this  time 
la-st  year,  and  there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  to  keep  larger 
supplies  than  previously,  so  the  mill 
stocks  are  not  a  proper  indication  of  the 
situation.  This  report  shows  a  slight 
increase  in  the  stocks  on  hand  at  ter¬ 
minals  and  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
stocks  on  hand  of  publishers;  also  a 
small  increase  in  stocks  in  transit.  Some 
9,000  tons  of  paper  have  been  imported 
from  Newfoundland  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  which  is  not  taken  account  of  in 
the.se  flgures. 

A  great  deal  of  loss  in  production  is 
noted  in  the  reports  of  the  Commission 
and  the  trade,  due  to  the  Are  at  the 
mills  of  the  Northwe.st  Paper  Company, 
and  also  in  one  of  the  International 
mills,  as  well  as  due  to  the  Niagara  mills 
still  l»eing  off  news  print,  and  the  strike 
at  the  mills  of  J.  R.  Booth,  which  is  now 
.settled.  The  month  of  December  will 
probably  show  a  loss  In  production  due 
to  a  short  strike  early  in  the  month  at 
some  of  the  mills  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  due  to  the  holiday 
season  as  well.  InAuenza  Is  stUl  affect¬ 
ing  some  of  the  Western  mills  seriously. 
In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  holiday 
in  the  month — Thanksgiving  Day. 

Exports  are  reported  by  the  trade  to 
have  further  increased  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  al¬ 
though  Government  Agures  are  not  yet 
in.  Australian  shipments  are  reported 
partici»larly  heavy. 


Publishers  all  over  the  country  are 
expressing  themselves  as  in  favor  of 
continuing  voluntarily  the  Government 
war  rules  for  news  print  conservation, 
which  expired  oAicially  December  15. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Director 
T.  E.  Donnelly  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
division  of  the  War  Indu.stries  Board 
on  his  retirement  urged  publishers  to 
continue  paper  conservation,  and  that 
Fleming  Newbold,  bu.sine.ss  manager  of 
the  Washington  Star,  recently  started  a 
country-wide  campaign  for  publishers’ 
as.sociations  to  oAicially  adopt  the  plan. 

Following  the  favorable  action  taken 
by  the  Washington  publishers,  noted  in 
Editor  &  PuBLisHiai  last  week,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  voted  to  continue  to  ob¬ 
serve,  voluntarily,  the  regulations.  While 
not  guaranteeing  to  abide  .strictly  by  the 
formerly  required  reading  matter  cuts, 
they  will  stay  as  clo.se  to  the  mark  as 
possible. 

The  three  Indianapolis  daily  papers, 
the  News,  the  Star,  and  the  Times,  have 
announced  that  they  will  continue  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  rules. 

Pittsburgh  publishers  are  going  to 
hold  to  strict  con.=ervation.  T.  It.  Will¬ 
iams,  business  manager  of  the  Press, 
said  to  EIditor  &  Publisher: 

“As  to  continuance  of  the  economies 
instituted  by  the  War  Industries  Board, 
will  say  all  of  these  economies  were  put 
into  effect  by  the  Pittsburgh  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  long  before 
they  were  adopted  by  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Section  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
all  economies  in.stituted  and  practiced  by 


CHAPIN  LEGALLY  SANE 


Charles  E.  Chapin,  former  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  World,  has 
been  declared  “legally”  sane  by  the  Lu¬ 
nacy  Commis.slon  appointed  after  Chapin 
had  killed  his  wife  early  last  September. 

Under  the  ruling  of  the  commission, 
Chapin  will  have  to  stand  trial  on  the 
charge  of  murder  in  the  Arst  degree. 


Kimball  Moves  to  the  Coast 
EMward  H.  Kimball  will  repre.sent  the 
People’s  Home  Journal,  on  the  PaciAc 
Coa.st,  after  January  1.  He  has  been 
repre.sentin^  McCall’s  Magazine  and  the 
Butterick  Publishing  Company  in  the 
New  England  territory. 


Applied  Patriotism 


Without  her  this  increasing 
complexity  of  military,  busi> 
ness  and  civil  life  could  not 
be  kept  smoothly  working. 
Hers  is  patriotism  applied. 
She  is  performing  her  part 
with  enthusiasm  and  fidelity. 

The  increasing  pressure  of 
war  work  continually  calls 
for  more  and  more  telephone 
operators,  and  young  women 
in  every  community  are  am- 
swering  the  summons — 
cheerfully  and  thoughtfully 
shouldering  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  telephone  service 
upon  which  the  Nation  de¬ 
pends.  Each  one  who  an- 
the  call  helps  s] 
i  winning  of  the 


Woman  has  made  herself 
indispensable  to  the  Nation’s 
war  activities.  This  is  being 
demonstrated  daily  in  many 
splendid  ways.  The  telephone 
operator  takes  her  place  in  the 
front  ranks  of  our  “national 
army”  of  women.  "" 

^Back  of  the  scenes,  invisi¬ 
ble,  her  war  work  is  to  make 
telephone  communication 
possible.  Through  her  the 
Chief  of  Staff  in  Washington 
speaks  to  the  Cantonment 
Commandant  in  a  far-off  state. 
The  touch  of  her  fingers  forges 
a  chain  of  conversation  from 
Shipping  Board  to  shipyard. 
Quartermaster  General  to 
supply  depot,  merchant  to 
manufacturer,  city  to  country, 
office  to  home. 


1917. 
Oi-tober  . 
Kovrmbrr 
December 
1»1K. 
Januarx  . 
February 
March  . . . 
April  . . . , 
May  .  .  . . 
June  .  .  .  . 

July . 

Auxuat  .  . 
Seutember 
October  . 
November 


47.181  -  6.318  101,816  27.667 

41,476  6.600  0,017  l.’18,337  41,624 

31,987  6.1.60  9,093  145,5”1  38,012 


Thirty-four  New  Contrartii 
Thirty-four  new  contracts  for  news 
print,  aggregating  23,220  tons,  were  re- 
ported  by  manufacturers  during  No¬ 
vember.  About  39  per  cent,  of  this  ton¬ 
nage  was  priced  at  $3.50.  About  20  per 
cent,  was  sold  at  $3.25  and  4  per  cent, 
at  $3.50,  f.  o.  b.  mill  in  car  lots,  plus  the 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  coal,  wood,  and 
labor  over  the  Arst  months  of  1918.  The 
remaining  37  per  cent  was  priced  at 
$4  for  rolls  and  $4.50  for  sheets  per  100 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  mill  in  car  lots. 

Current  shipments  of  roll  news  were 
'at  prices  ranging  from  $3.75  to  $4.75. 


the  Pittsburgh  newspapers  were  taken 
as  a  guide  by  the  War  Indu.stries  Board 
in  working  out  the  application  of  econ¬ 
omies  for  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  No  newspapers  in  the  country 
know  better  the  value  of  cooperation 
and  elimination  of  waste  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  economies  than  the  Pittsburgh 
newspapers,  and  there  is  no  intent  on 
their  part  at  this  time  to  abolish  the 
practice  of  these  economies.” 

So  far  as  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  con¬ 
cerned  no  appreciable  change  has  been 
made  as  a  result  of  ending  of  the  war 
and  suspension  of  restrictiona  The  pub- 


swers 


war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
And  Associated  Companies 

0M«  Policy  One  System  Unioonal  Service 
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NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


of  Last  Sunday's 


-Ente^PI^I 


tati 


iiHiCAN. 


December  15,  1918,  was 

1,039,242 

The  Greatest  in  the  History  of  this  Newspaper  and  the  Highest 
Figure  Ever  Attained  by  a  Morning  Newspaper  in  America 

November  17  it  was  1,022,390 
November  24  it  was  1,028,109 
December  1  it  was  1,024,077 
December  8  it  was  1,018,061 
December  15  it  was  1,039,242 

The  circulation  last  Sunday  shows  a  GAIN  of  21,181  over  the  preceding  Sunday 

**People  read  and  judge,  and  are 
not  misled  by  lying  or  slander'* 


— From  the  New  York  American,  Monday,  December  16,  1918 


“The  circulation  of  this  newsaper  yes¬ 
terday  (Sunday)  was  1,039,242  copies. 

“This  interests  you  as  an  American,  not 
merely  because  it  is  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  greater  than  the  circulation  of  any 
other  newspaper  in  America. 

“It  interests  you  not  merely  because  it 
is  the  peak  of  journalistic  achievement, 
although  that  is  important. 

“You  are  interested  in  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  exceeding  one  million 
copies  because  )rou  know  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  to  the  nation  what  the  spoken 
word  is  to  the  individual.  You  know 
that  the  individual  having  the  greatest 


number  of  listeners  comes  nearest  to 
expressing  the  thought  of  those  listeners. 
And  a  Sunday  newspaper  read  in  more 
than  one  million  American  families 
comes  the  nearest  to  expressing  the 
thought,  conviction  and  national  feeling 
of  the  million  families. 

“You  know  the  slander,  the  false,  ma¬ 
licious  attacks  to  which  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  and  their  owner  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  at  the  instigation  of  newspaper 
failures,  railroads  whose  stealings  Mr. 
Hearst  has  checked,  special  privilege 
whose  plans  Mr.  Hearst  has  thwarted 
with  his  constant  advocacy  of  Govern¬ 


ment  ownership  and  control  of  corpora¬ 
tion  power. 

“You  know  the  importance  of  this  fact, 
which  proves  the  discriminating  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  American  people : 

‘"In  the  week  in  which  the  attack  o?i 
the  Hearst  papers  reaches  its  climax  the 
circulation  of  the  Sunday  New  York 
American  reaches  the  highest  point  in 
its  history,  hundreds  of  thousands  above 
the  circulation  of  any  other  newspaper 
in  the  United  States. 

“People  read  and  judge,  and  are  not 
misled  by  lying  or  slander.” 
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GOVERNMENT  TAKES 
ALL  CABLE  AFFAIRS 


Burlexon  Completes  Program  by  Making 
Head  of  Western  Union  Director 
of  All  Cables- Will  Cut  Tele¬ 
phone  Rates 


]>evelopment  of  plans  significant  of 
the  future  policy  of  the  Government 
toward  the  cable,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  systems  of  the  nation,  which  It 
has  taken  over,  were  announced  this 
week  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson 
and  his  assooiates  in  their  Federal  eon- 
trol. 

In  spite  of  the  Commercial  Chble 
Company’s  suit  to  enjoin  him  from 
“further  interference”  in  its  affairs, 
Postltiasrter-General  Burleson  has  re¬ 
moved  President  Clarence  H.  Mackay 
and  Vice-President  George  G.  Ward  of 
that  company  from  “any  connection 
with  the  supervision,  possession,  con¬ 
trol  or  operation”  of  all  cable  systems, 
and  designated  Mr.  Carlton  as  director. 

Mr.  Carlton,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  telegraph  operations  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  turns  .over  this  work 
to  a  newly  created  board  headed  by 
Union  N.  Bethell,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  With  him  will  be  S.  A. 
Stephenson,  E.  M.  Yorke,  a  Western 
Union  official,  and  A.  F.  Adams,  of  the 
Kan.sas  City  Home  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany.  They  will  have  charge  of  all 
telegraph  and  telephone  operations. 

A  uniform  system  of  long  distance 
and  toll  telephone  rates  is  to  be  put 
into  effect  by  Postmaster-General  Bur- 
le.son  January  21.  A  big  reduction  In 
night  telephone  rates  is  made.  Be¬ 
tween  8:30  and  12  P.  M.  the  rate  on 
long  distance  calls  will  be  one-half  the 
regular  or  day  rate.  Between  midnight 
and  4:30  A.  M.  the  rate  will  be  one- 
fourth  of  the  regular  rate. 

The  statement  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  announces  that  future  re¬ 
ductions  are  contemplated.  The  new 
rates  are  recommended  In  the  first  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  on  rate  stand¬ 
ardization.  The  object  is  to  equalize 
the  toll  and  long  dl.stance  rates  through¬ 
out  the  country,  removing  disparities 
and  preferencea 

At  the  same  time  a  joint  resolution 
was  introduced  into  Congress  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Moon  under  which  all  tele¬ 
phone  and.  telegraph  lines  would  be¬ 
come  Government-owned  utilities.  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Post  Office 
Committee,  which  soon  will  begin  hear¬ 
ings  Provision  is  made  In  the  measure 
for  the  continuation  of  the  present 
Government  operation  of  telegrraph  and 
telephone  lines  "until  otherwise  ordered 
by  Congress,”  while  the  Postmaster- 
General  is  directed  to  negotiate  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  purchase  of  telephone 
lines,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Provision  is  made  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  to  appraise 
telegraph  sj’stems,  the  purchase  of 
which.  Administration  officials  say,  is 
authorized  by  an  act  of  1866. 

Mr.  Mackay  is  still  char,?ing  that  the 
Postmaster-General’s  action  on  the 
Commercial  Cables  was  “part  and  parcel 
of  a  widely  spread  plot  to  bring  about 
Goremment  ownership,  and  Incident¬ 
ally  enable  the  Western  Union  and  the 
Bell  Telephone  Oompany  to  sell  out  to 
the  Government  at  a  high  price.”  He 
announces  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
submit  without  a  fight,  and  that  h# 
wili  resist  the  Burleson  assumption  of 
power  “to  the  finish.” 
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MAKING  NEWS  COURIER 
PAY 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

“I  raise  them  myself.  They  are  from 
famous  plants.  They  come  from  stock 
that  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  create. 
Several  are  new  this  season.” 

“Good!  Another  talking,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  advertising,  point.  Let’s  have 
a  chrysanthemum  ad.  Pick  out  a  few 
beauties  and  we  will  draw  them,  over 
silverprlnhs.  Go  on  to  tell  that  these 
are  new  varieties  .  .  .  recite  their 
breed  and  their  value.  If  possible,  name 
them  after  some  one  or  some  thing 
here  in  town.  Get  folks  talking.  The 
’Gold  Flower,’  they  are  called,  and  they 
have  a  really  thrilling  history  if  I  re¬ 
call  correctly,  apart  from  their  Japan¬ 
ese  ancestry. 

“Here  is  an  Idea  .  .  .  have  printed, 
in  fac-simile  handwriting,  a  thousand 
or  more  visiting  cards  .  .  .  that  size, 
at  least.  Say  on  them  .  .  .  "TAKE 
HOME  A  BUNCH  OF  O.ARNATIONS 
TO-NIGHT  .  .  .  ’THEY  ARB  AL¬ 

WAYS  WELCOME.’  Then  put  your 
signature  and  address  at  the  bottom. 
Get  boys  to  scatter  those  cards  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other  .  .  . 
where  they  are  likely  to  do  the  most 
good.  On  the  desks  of  business  men 
occasionally.  Fill  your  window  with 
carnations  for  that  week.  Bank  them 
up  solid.  Put  in  a  large  reproduction 
of  the  same  card.  Many  a  wife  will  be 
handed  a  bunch  of  carnations  in  this 
town,  if  my  reckonings  are  not  dead 
wrong. 

“Of  course,  custom  and  a  popular 
vogue  have  helped.  ’There  is  Mother’s 
Day  and  Father’s  Day,  and  many  days 
when  the  giving  of  flowers  Is  the  cor¬ 
rect  thing.  Learn  the  national  flowers 
of  our  Allies.  Have  patriotic  windows, 
with  fla^s  flying  and  all  the  rest.  By 
the  way,  the  Florists’  Association  puts 
out  posters,  street  car  cards,  and  elec¬ 
trotype  matter  for  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns,  does  it  not?” 

Farino  nodded. 

Hell  Advertise  Now 

“Elver  use  any  of  that  material?” 

“Na” 

“Why  not?  I  understand  it  is  very 
good  Indeed.” 

A  final  shrug  of  the  shouldera 

“Well,  old  man,  you  will  advertise 
now.  I  knew  that  when  I  saw  your 
face  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  News- 
Courier  will  help  you  originate  this 
campaign.  Imagine  a  newspaper  tell¬ 
ing  you  how  to  dress  your  windows. 
But  you  DO  see  the  logric  of  the  sug- 
ge.stions  already  made?” 

F'arino  admitted  that  he  did. 

“I  want  to  see  you  coin  a  phrase  and 
use  it  for  one  solid  year  .  .  .  ’ASK 

THE  FTiORIST.’  And  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions  which  you  yourself 
will  coax  out.  What  is  the  life  story 
of  this  flower  and  that  one?  What  Is 
the  language  of  the  flowers?  How  can 
flowers  be  preserved?  How  should  cut 
flowers  be  kept?  When  are  flowers  ap¬ 
propriate  as  gifts?  We  will  even 
make  it  a  teaser  in  every  piece  of  copy. 
I  want  to  see  your  hothouses  out  Bel- 
videre  way  cover  ten  acres  before  you 
are  through.” 

Ebrino’s  answer  was  to  select  a  par¬ 
ticularly  large  red  carnation  from  the 
glass  case  and  thrust  it  into  the  Ad- 
Man’s  buttonhole. 


First  Post-War  Paper  in  Oklahoma 
The  Cushing  (Okla)  Daily  News  is 
said  to  be  the  first  daily  newspaper  in 
Oklahoma  to  be  established  since  the 
war-time  restrictions  against  new  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  raised. 


Why  Shouldn’t  the 
Telephone  Shopper 

SPECIFY! 

,  f 


“I  always  wondered  why  it  was,”  said  a 
business  man  the  other  day,  “that  when 
my  wife  ordered  over  the  telephone  she 
seldom  named  a  product,  but  when  she 
ordered  over  the  counter  she  always 
specified  a  well  known  brand. 

“And  then  the  other  day  when  she  hung 
up  the  receiver  after  saying  merely  ‘Sar¬ 
dines’  to  the  groceryman,  I  asked^  her. 

“  ‘Oh,’  she  said,  quickly,  ‘I  couldn’t — er 
— ^just  think  of  the  name.’ 

“That’s  why  I  swear  by  the  value  of 
‘Dealer  Helps’  in  the  stores  to  jog  the 
buyer’s  memory. 

“That’s  why  I  insist  that  the  complete 
advertiser  must  get  his  ‘Dealer  Helps’  into, 
the  Telephone  Directory  if  he  doesn’t 
want  to  overlook  the  enormous  amount  of 
business  that  comes  to  the  dealer  by  tele¬ 
phone.” 

We’d  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
putting  Telephone  Directory 
advertising  to  work  for  you  in 
every  city,  town  and  village  in 
New  York  State  and  Northern 
New  Jersey,  or  in  any  part  of 
that  big  territory. 


New  York  Telephone 
Company 

Directory  Advertising  Department 

15  Dey  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone---CortIandt  12,000 
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In  the  40-Page  Edition 

of  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 

New  York 

EVENING  JOURNAL 

On  Dec.  13th,  It  Was  Necessary  to 

OMIT 

Many  Advertisements 

The  Evening  Journal  sincerely  regrets  having  been  forced  by  absolute  mechanical 
limitations  to  disappoint  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have  learned  to  value  so 
highly  the  patronage  of  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  daily  buyers  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Journal. 

A  40’ Page  Paper  Is  the  Largest  We  Can  Print 

The  NEXT  LARGEST  newspaper  published  in  New  York  City  on  that  date  was  composed  of  only  28 
pages;  for  news,  features,  advertisements — everything!  But 

The  Evening  Journal  Printed 
3OV2  Pages  of  Advertising  Alone 

245/^  Columns 

Breaking  every  advertising  record  of  a  regular  edition  of  any  New  York  evening  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  Printed  30  per  cent,  of  the  Total  Volume  of  Paid 
Display  Advertising  Printed  on  That  Day  by  the  7  New  York  Evening  Papers. 

PAID  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RECORD  FOR  NEW  YORK 
EVENING  NEWSPAPERS,  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  13TH,  1918 


Columns 

1 

New  York  Evening  Journal 

245y2 

THE  EVE.  JOURNAL  PRINTED 

New  York  Evening  World 

1451/2 

100 

Cols.  MORE  than  Eve.  World 

New  York  Evening  Globe 

1301/4 

12514 

“  MORE 

a 

Eve.  Sun 

New  York  Evening  Sun 

12014 

11514 

“  MORE 

ii 

Eve.  Globe 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

70i/> 

175 

“  MORE 

H 

Eve.  Mail 

New  York  Evening  Telegram 

61 

1841/2 

“  MORE 

ii 

Eve.  Telegram 

New  York  Evening  Post 

481/2 

197 

“  MORE 

ii 

Eve.  Post 

Total 

8211/2 

Average  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  Nov.,  1918,  was  717,003 
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MAY  HOLD  NEWSPAPERS  LIABLE 
FOR  ATTACKS  ON  CONGRESSMEN 


House  Committee  Investigation  of  National  Security  League 
Involves  Legal  Responsibility  of  Sheets  Which  Re¬ 
printed  Organization’s  Reports  on  Law  Makers 


Washington,  December  17. 

The  important  question  of  whether  a  newspaper  can  be  held  liable  for  re¬ 
printing-  excerpts  from  publications  issued  or  published  bjf  societies  or  as¬ 
sociations  may  be  given  an  official  legislative  interpretation  in  a  short 

time. 

This  will  come  about  through  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  having  passed 
a  re.solution  reported  from  the  (’ommittee  on  Rules  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  .seven  members,  to  be  named  by  the  Speaker,  to  investigate 
and  make  report  as  to  “the  officers,  memliership,  financial  support,  expenditures, 
general  character,  activities  and  purpo.ses  of  the  National  Security  I.<eague  of 
New  York." 

League  s  Acticily  Disiast^ul 


The  activity  of  the  National  Security 
League  in  the  last  Congressional  cam¬ 
paign  was  very  distasteful  to  certain 
members  of  the  Hou.se.  The  League  car¬ 
ried  records  of  certain  members  of  the 
House  along  patriotic  lines  or  unpatriotic 
lines,  as  the  League  chose  to  view  it,  and 
these  records  were  published  broadcast 
in  the  Congressional  districts,  covering 
the  subject  of  voting  on  the  war  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  conscription  bills,  and  general 
army  and  navy  matters  pertaining  to 
the  war.  It  was  brought  out  before  the 
Committee  and  referred  to  by  several 
members  that  these  statements  of  the 
I>*ague  were  untrue  and  unjust  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  records  of  certain  members 
of  the  House,  and  misrepresented  them 
as  to  their  war  records. 

It  was  repeatedly  stated  by  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  statements  of 
th*  Ix'ague  were  repeatedly  reprinted  by 


newspapers  and  other  publications 
throughout  the  country  as  edming  from 
the  National  Security  League,  and  it 
was  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  whether  or  not 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  repub¬ 
lishing  these  statements  could  be  held 
equally  liable  for  the  articles  of  the 
National  Security  League. 

It  was  shown  in  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate  in  the  House  upon  the  resolution 
that  the  League  spent  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  adverti.sing 
during  the  last  campaign. 

The  important  part  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  from  a  newspaper  .standpoint  is 
whether  a  legal  interpretation  will  be 
given  as  to  the  responsibility  of  a  news- 
1  aper  or  other  publication  republi.shing 
statements  as  coming  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  the  National  Security 
I^eague,  and  whether  newspapers  can 


be  prosecuted  for  republishing  such 
statements  if  they  are  proven  untrue. 

Sent  Charges  Broadcast 

During  the  debate  Representative 
Campbell  said,  in  discussing  the  Se¬ 
curity  League; 

“In  the  la.st  three  days  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  in  order  to  emphasize  anything 
it  might  have  overlooked,  the  National 
Security  League  republished  and  sent 
out  as  a  fresh  reminder  to  every  coun¬ 
try  weekly  of  every  political  faith  a  re- 
.statement  of  the  falsehoods  that  I  have 
indicated  ’.vith  respect  to  the  votes  of 
members,  and  what  I  have  said  about 
the  McI.A»more  resolution  and  the  draft 
law  is  equally  true  about  every  other 
proposition  that  it  published.  It  was  a 
him  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation, 
of  half-truths  throughout. 

“Why,  a  political  organization  found 
in  any  ward  or  precinct  in  any  city 
in  this  country  that  indulged  in  that 
kind  of  politics  would  be  anathematized 
by  all  respectable  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  am  amazed  that  the  respiec- 
table  gentlemen  whose  names  appear  In 
connection  with  this  organization  have 
permitted  its  activities  along  the  lines 
upon  which  it  partlflpated  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Representative  Cooper,  of  Wisconsin, 
stated,  regarding  the  denouncing  of 
Speaker  Clark  by  this  organization,  as 
follows: 

“I  saw  in  my  district  repeated  state¬ 
ments  in  newspapers  denouncing  our 
di.stlngulshed  Speaker  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  of  the  House 
by  name  as  having  voted  against  con¬ 
scription.  I  corrected  that  statement  at 
least  half  a  dozen  times  in  speeches, 
and  yet  the  same  statements  were 
afterwards  repeated  ove'r  and  over  again, 
notwithstanding  I  exhibited  the  Record 
to  show  th"  falsehood  of  the  statement.” 


As  to  the  methods  of  advertising  and 
the  amount  spent.  Representative  Ro- 
denberg  said: 

“The  fact  is  that  the  loyalty  of  fully 
SO  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  has  been  challenged  by  this  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  League,  with  headquarters  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  widest  possible 
publicity  was  given  to  these  sensational 
charges  of  disloyalty.  Billboards  wore 
utilized,  street-car  advertising  was  em¬ 
ployed,  newspaper  space  was  hired,  lit¬ 
erature  was  sent  broadcast  throughout 
the  country;  in  fact,  nothing  was  left 
undone  to  descredit  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  who  voted  on  various  bills  and 
whose  votes  did  not  conform  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  standards  cf  patriotism  set  up  by 
this  league  of  self-constituted  censors. 

"It  is  also  well  known  that  In  many 
instances  the  records  of  members  of 
Congress  were  deliberately  falsified  and 
their  votes  intentionally  misrepresented. 

“Now  that  the  question  is  up,  if  we 
should  fall  to  take  this  action,  every 
sneering  critic  of  Congress  in  the  coun¬ 
try  will  at  once  construe  it  as  an  ad¬ 
mission  on  our  part  of  the  truthfulness 
of  the  charges,  and  I  undertake  to  any 
that  the  National  Security  Ijeagne 
would  be  among  the  very  first  to  assert 
that  when-  given  an  opportunity  the 
American  Congress  did  not  have  the 
courage  to  order  an  investigation  of 
charges  reflecting  upon  the  honor,  the 
integrity,  and  the  Americanism  of  its 
membership." 


Represents  Geographic  Magazine 
George  B.  Boiton  will  be  placed  In 
charge  of  the  eastern  territory  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  effective  January  1.  His 
headquarteVs  will  be  in  New  York. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  Inc. 


15  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

J.  J.  BOSDAS,  Editor 

Mr.  Editor.  Do  you  realize  that  your  readers  will  demand  even  more  INTERNATIONAL  matter  in  the 


future  than  they  have  during  the  last  four  years? 
That  is  one  reason. 

Here  are  5  and  2  more  reasons  why  you  should  become  one  of 
our  subscribers. 

( 1 )  We  are  the  only  distinctly  international  news  gathering  service 

in  the  W’orld. 

(2)  We  are  not  only  a  feature  syndicate,  but  we  are  ears,  eyes  and 

nose  for  any  editor  who  wishes  to  sense  things  that  arc 
INTERNATIONAL. 

(3)  We  are  a  mail  news  service  with  representatives  in  every  corner 

of  the  world,  alwaj's  reporting  items  that  are  mightily  in¬ 
teresting  but  which  do  not  fall  in  the  province  of  cable 
news  service. 

(4)  Our  subscribers  are  given  access  to  materials  printed  in  every 

important  foreign  publication  in  the  world. 

(5)  We  are  the  only  service  to  whose  entire  output  you  can  sub¬ 

scribe  at  a  very  low  price. 


Now  for  the  other  two  reasons. 

(1)  SECRETS  OF  THE  GERMAN  ADMIRALTY  RE¬ 

VEALED,  by  Lieutenant  Albert  K.  Raeburn,  who  has 
served  as  a  U-boat  Commander  in  the  German  Navy  and 
who  makes  a  confession  of  crimes  on  land  and  sea  In  a 
serial  of  30,(XX)  words,  divided  into  instalments.  All  facts 
are  vouched  for  but  no  fiction  can  equal  it.  Send  for  a 
copy  for  inspection.  First  instalment  to  be  released  on 
second  Sunday  in  January,  and  for  Saturday  newspapers 
on  second  Saturday  in  January.  Price  Is  surprisingly  low. 

(2)  SECRETS  OF  GERMAN  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLDS. 

Written  especially  for  this  syndicate  by  Theresa  Penn 
Mathews,  telling  her  many  experiences  as  lady-in-walting 
at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  the  father- 
in-law  of  the  ex-Kaiser.  30,000  words,  divided  Into  instal¬ 
ments,  and  the  first  instalment  to  be  released  on  third  Sun¬ 
day  in  January,  and  for  Saturday  newspapers  on  third 
Saturday  in  January.  Send  for  copy  for  infection.  Price 
is  surprisingly  low. 


HIRE  FOR  OPTION  ON  ABOVE  SERIALS  OR  BECOME  ONE  OF  OUR  REGULAR  SUBSCRIBERS 
AND  RECEIVE  THEM  ALONG  WITH  OUR  ENTIRE  SERVICE. 
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The  Best  Judges 


of  the  relative  merits  of  newspapers  in  any  city  are  the 
^  department  and  other  retail  stores  that  are  able  to  check 
immediate  cash  returns  from  their  advertising. 

The  fact  that  Cleveland  merchants  are  using  more 
space  in  the  PLAIN  DEALER  than  in  any  other  Cleve¬ 
land  paper  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  PLAIN 
DEALER  leads  in  results. 

During  November  last,  local  advertisers  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  classification  used  more  space  in  the  PLAIN 
DEALER  than  in  November,  1917,  and  less  space  in 
the  PRESS  and  NEWS. 

Gains  and  losses  .of  Cleveland  newspapers  in  local 
display  advertising  for  the  month  were: 

PLAIN  DEALER . gained  75,404  lines 

Press .  lost  52,738  lines 

News  &  Leader .  lost  58,366  lines 

National  advertisers  may  profitably  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Cleveland  local  advertisers  and  concentrate  in 


The  Plain  Dealer 

First  Newspaper  of  QeyeIaiid,)SxthCfly 


Eastern  Representative 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 


Western  Representative 

JOHN  GLASS 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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LAUZANNETS  PARTING  MESSAGE 

*  F'TKR  two  years  of  “Effort  for  France,"  as  he 
^styled  his  official  mission  here,  i?tephane  Lau¬ 
sanne  has  returned  to  his  Paris.  Perhaps  no 
other  man  engaged  in  patriotic  .service  back  of  the 
battle  lines  during  the  deciding  years  of  the  war  has 
better  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  own  people  and 
the  admiration  of  their  allies. 

I..auzanne  is  one  of  Europe’s  outstanding  journal¬ 
ists— an  interpreter  of  public  opinion,  often  a 
moulder  of  it  as  well.  He  has  the  same  faculty 
which  distingui.shed  his  relative,  the  late  M.  de 
Mlowitz,  the  famous  European  correspondent  of  the 
Ix>ndon  Times.  He  deals  with  realities,  penetrating 
the  .surface  of  things  with  an  unfailing  clairvoyancy. 
In  his  own  France  he  had  won  confidence  as  well  as 
pdmiration,  and  he  was  chosen  for  the  infinitely  dif¬ 
ficult  and  important  mis.sion  to  the  United  State.s. 
In  reality  he  has  served  as  an  unofficial  Ambassador 
to  the  pre.ss  of  America.  He  has  used  diplomacy 
not  so  much  for  the  heating  of  the  ills  of  misunder¬ 
standing  as  for  preventing  those  rifts  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  which  so  often  come  through  the 
careless  word  or  the  ignorant  assertion. 

I..auzanne  has  been  for  two  years  a  democratic 
new.spaper  man,  at  the  service  of  all  American  news¬ 
papers— always  quick  to  re.spond  to  a  call  for  an 
opinion  or  explanation  which  would  serve  to  clarify 
some  involved  point  of  foreign  policy  or  politics.  He 
has  .succeeded,  in  the  main,  in  keeping  the  American 
thought  of  France  right  and  clear. 

He  fore.sees  now  the  need  of  an  international  or¬ 
ganization  of  editors  which  shall  as.sure  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  forward  movements  toward  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  which  have  gained  such  impetus 
through  the  vi.sits  of  American  editors  to  Europe. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  League  of  Nations  to  Assure 
Peace  we  must  have  a  licague  of  Newspapers  to  As¬ 
sure  Understanding  and  a  common  aim  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  .suggestion  for  such  a 
league  is  timely,  in  consonance  with  the  .sentiment 
now  ruling  the  free  people.s,  and  should  be  adopted 
as  a  vital  adjunct  to  the  structure  to  i>e  builded  at 
Ver-sailles  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  political  life 
o*  the  world. 


I  L 


A  WELCOME  OPPORTUNITY 

Editor  &  PURLISHER  welcomes  a  further  and 
special  opportunity  for  service  which  has  come 
to  it  through  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  A.  N.  A.  in  authorizing  John  Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer  of  that  organization,  to  con¬ 
tribute  a  page  of  news  and  views  of  the  a.s.sociation 
for  at  least  a  year. 

Through  the  execution  ot  this  plan  the  publishers 
of  the  country  will  inevitably  gain  a  closer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  facing  the  national  adver- 
ti-sers  and  will  come  to  know  l)etter  how  to  offer 
effective  codi>eration  in  the  .solution  of  the.se  prob¬ 
lems.  The  meml)er.shii>  of  the  A.  N.  A.  will  gain, 
through  the  arrangement,  a  wider  contact  with  the 
grc«t  field  of  adverti.sing  and  selling.  They  will 
secure  for  problems  which  puzzle  theih  wide  pub¬ 
licity  and  consequent  practicable  advic-e  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  many  .sources. 

The  special  weekly  feature  of  authoritative  news, 
and  views  from  the  headquarters  of  the  A.  N.  A. 
should  carry  great  interest  to  every  reader  of 
Editor  &  Pvbushkr.  It  is  a  happy  privilege  to  be 
able  to  present  such'  a  feature. 


Always  it  is  a  gratification  to  have  done  some¬ 
thing  that  not  only  is  commended  at  the  time, 
but  that  for  quite  a  while  afterwards  brings  ex¬ 
pressions  from  representative  men  lauding  the  work 
and  speaking  of  the  benefit  it  was  to  a  great  patri¬ 
otic  movement.  So  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
surely  pardonable  that  Editor  &  Pi  bljsher  presents 
this  week  a  galaxy  of  letters  speaking  in  the  high¬ 
est  terms  of  Its  recent  Gold  Medal  Contest  for  the 
best  editorial  on  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 


THE  SEASON’S  GREETINGS 

CHRISTMAS  comes  this  year  with  the  whole 
world  sounding  the  Divine  Mes.sage,  “Peace  on 
Earth :  good  will  toward  men,”  in  even  more  fervent 
gladness  and  in  appreciation  even  more  ardent  than 
at  that  grateful  hour  when  angel  voices  first  sang  It 
under  .starry  skies  over  the  ancient  fiefds  of  Pales¬ 
tine. 

It  is  ringing  now  where  “In  Flanders  fields  the 
popples  blow,"  its  empyrean-filling  melody  sweeping 
back  into  memory’s  area  war’s  awful  roar  of  deadly 
cannon:  it  is  swelling  in  joyous  paean  through  the 
battle-tom  cities  and  forests  of  France,  stilling  by 
its  soothing  notes  pitiful  echoes  of  crash  of  falling 
temples,  of  wounded  shriek  and  dying  groan;  it  is 
murmuring  its  heavenly  music  over  once  terror- 
ridden  seas,  cheering  war-stricken  homes  in  the 
British  Isles;  it  is  rising  high  over  Alpine  peaks, 
descending  to  battle-riven  plains  of  beautiful  Italy; 
It  is  fioating  thankfully  on  seraphs’  wings  from 
coast  to  coast  of  our  own  America;  it  is  pealing 
again,  even  as  it  pealed  when  first  heard  by  mortal 
two  thousand  years  ago,  over  the  age-harried  hills 
and  valleys  of  the  land  that  gave  our  Saviour  birth. 
And  who  shall  say  what  it  means  in  those  sad  coun¬ 
tries  where  first  the  sword  was  drawn  in  the  awful 
cataclysm  that  tore  Its  merciless  way  through  four 
long  years  of  strife  so  bitter  and  so  devastating  that 
God’s  angels  must  have  looked  down  upon  it  In  hor¬ 
ror  and  amaze? 

Peace.  If  it  mean  nothing  more  than  surcease 
from  the  horror  of  war,  if  It  bring  on  its  blessed 
wings  to  reaved  homes  nothing  more  than  assurance 
that  destruction’s  ^day  has  passed,  yet  must  it  salve 
the  aching  wounds  its  unrighteous  antithesis  made, 
hush  the  murmur  of  hate  and  make  place  for  the 
spirit  that  marks  this  period  as  the  time  of  all  the 
year  when  Good  Will  Toward  Men  fills  every  heart 
and  every  home  In  every  Christian  land. 

Bles.sing  God,  then,  that  Peace  on  Earth  is  here, 
engendering  and  fostering  Good  Will  Toward  Men, 
Editor  &  Pubushek  gives  hearty  Christmas  greetings 
to  the  members  of  the  confraternity  it  serves,  wish¬ 
ing  to  every  one  ?in  abundance  of  Christmas  cheer, 
which  brightens  our  own  homes  In  the  measure  by 
which  it  brings  gladness  into  the  homes  of  others. 


HIS  first  big  story!  What  new.spaper  man  of 
long  experience  dws  not  turn  l)ack  to  it  in 
memory?  The  hesitation  of  the  city  editor  when  he 
gave  him  the  assignment,  the  thrill  with  which  he 
went  out  on  it,  the  heroic  efforts  he  made  to  cover 
it,  the  exultation  with  which  he  read  it  the  next 
day,  a  first  page  feature.  Miss  Ada  Patterson,  now 
a  feature  writer  of  note,  tells  of  her  first  big  as.sign- 
ment  in  a  charming  story  in  this  week’s  issue  of 
Editor  &  Pubusher,  dre.s.sing  it  in  just  enough  of 
fiction  to  add  to  its  attractiveness.  The  story  raises 
the  old  question  of  loyalty  to  one’s  i>aper,  where  it 
can  end,  if  it  can  end  at  all,  and  how  far  a  reporter 
may  go  with  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  the 
service  of  his  employer.  There  always  have  been 
varying  opinions,  and  presumably  always  will  be. 


There  are  always  some  i)eople  capable  of  wast¬ 
ing  food  or  fuel  the  moment  legal  restrictions 
and  penalties  against  such  wa.ste  are  removed.  The 
^s^e  thing  applies  to  the  use  of  white  paper.  .Of 
course  there  is  no  sense  or  logic  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs. 
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NEW  DAYS  IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

1■^IME  was  when  newspapers — and  newspapers 
of  good  repute,  too — actually  considered  the 
volume  of  advertising  to  be  had  from  outside 
the  local  trading  territory  as  something  so  uncertain, 
BO  illu.sory,  that  it  might  properly  be  the  subject  of 
barter  and  concession.  Whatever  could  be  secured 
from  this  outside  field  was  “velvet,”  and  came  as  a 
bit  of  good  fortune. 

Now  we  read  that  a  special  agency,  the  Beckwith 
Uompaiiy,  sends  to  one  of  its  clients,  the  St.  I»uis 
Post-Dispatch,  business  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  month.  One  gets  from  such  figures  a  some¬ 
what  startling  impression  as  to  the  new  status  of 
“national"  or  “foreign”  advertising  in  newspapers. 

What  might  have  been  considered  thirty  years 
ago  as  a  wonderful  record  for  total  advertising  reve¬ 
nues  may  now  be  exceeded  by  the  figures  for  “na¬ 
tional”  adverthslng  alone — that  which  used  to  be  the 
transient,  uncertain,  and  almost  negligible  element  in 
the  situation. 

The  modern  newspaper  maker  rightly  apprai.scs 
the  importance  of  developing  the  national  field.  He 
knows  that  he  is  not  going  to  get  his  share  of  this 
busine.ss  by  chance.  None  of  it  is  going  into  his 
field  or  his  paper  hy  accident  or  whim.  It  is  all  on 
a  clear-cut  bu.siness  basi.s.  The  national  adverti.ser 
Is  just  as  anxious  to  spend  money  profitably  as  any 
other  man — and  just  as  willing  to  be  “shown.” 

New.spapers  which  hope  to  carry  their  full  share 
of  this  busine.s.s — the  total  volume  of  which  will  grow 
to  an  amazing  extent  during  the  reconstruction  jk*- 
riod— will  not  neglect  to  GO  AFTER  IT.  They  will 
advertise  their  advertising  to  national  advertl.sers 
with  the  .same  force  and  conviction  which  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  uses  in  advertising  his  own  com¬ 
modity. 


BRIDGEPORT  POST  AND  TELEGRAM 
The  .sale  of  the  Bridgeport. (Conn.)  Post  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  a  combined  morning  and  evening  property, 
marks  an  epoch  in  New  England  journalism.  Four 
years  ago  the  two  papers,  the  Telegram,  a  morning 
paper,  and  the  Post,  i.ssuing  in  the  evening,  were 
combined  by  Senator  Archibald  McNeil,  jr.,  and  his 
brother,  Kenneth  W.  McNeil.  The  only  newspaper 
experience  either  of  them  had  was  the  ownership  of 
the  Telegram  from  1912  to  1914,  the  year  of  the 
combination.  They  were  business  men  of  large ' 
experience,  and  they  applied  to  the  conduct  of  their 
new  property  the  principles  they  had  found  effective 
In  their  other  intere.sts.  The  result  has  been  such 
that  one  Is  bound  to  a.sk:  “What  mystery  is  there 
in  running  a  newspaper  property?”  In  the  four 
years  and  a  little  more  since  the  consolidation,  the 
circulation  of  the  combined  papers  rose  23,000  to 
more  than  50,000,  and  the  earning  capacity  was 
increa.sed  more  than  fivefold.  With  the  growth  of 
Bridgeport,  which  has  been  unusually  large  during 
the  war,  and  the  propo.scd  absorption  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Standard,  it  is  fair  to  predict  a  still  further 
sub.stantlal  advance  in  circulation  and  in  earning 
capacity.  The  assumption  of  control  by  Edward 
Flicker,  long  business  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  in  the  position  of  general  manager,  pre- 
.sages  good  conduct  of  both  bu.siness  affairs  and 
editorial  policy,  with  consequent  increase  in  growth. 


V  BELL-RINGERS 

THAT’S  a  .simple  sort  of  an  assignment  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  pas.sed  along  to  Floyd  Gib¬ 
bons. 

Mr.  Gibbons,  with  the  cooperation  of  seven  other 
high-grade  men,  is  to'  cover  Europe  for  the  Tribune, 
beginning  January  1.  He  is  not  to  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  routine  new.s.  He  is  to  hunt  big  game,  in  a 
news  sense. 

Gibbons  and  his  men  are  to  be  held  strictly  ac¬ 
countable  for  at  least  one  “bell-ringer”  each  week 
— an  exclusive  story  so  big,  so  impressive,  that  it 
shall  sweep  lesser  things  before  it  in  popular  In¬ 
terest. 

Gibbons,  who  is  one  of  the  real  heroes  of  the  war. 
and  whose  own  pensonal  experience  in  battle  con¬ 
stituted  a  “bell-ringer”  of  the  first  order,  does  not 
shy  at  the  assignment.  His  friends  will  hope  that 
he  may  get  by  with  it  in  a  big  way,  thus  setting  a 
new  record  of  achievement  in  the  idrenuous  game  of 
writing  the  world’s  story  while  that  story  Is  sizzling 
hot. 
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nrO-DAY,  we  stand  with  the  confidence  of  the 
*  whole  world,  with  ideals  attributed  to  us  that 
I  hope  we  possess— ideals  that  have  been  shown  clear¬ 
ly  in  the  days  of  conflict  but  ideals  that  may  not, 
unless  we  are  agreed,  lead  we  though  the  days  of 
readjustment  into  peace  relationships.— President 
Harry  A.  Wheeler,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 


PERSONALS 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 
.  Frank  P.  Sibley,  the  IBoston  Globe’s 
staff  correspondent  with  the  American 
Kxpeditionary  Forces,  scored  a  scoop 
last  week  that  was  picked  up  and  car¬ 
ried,  with  due  credit  to  the  Globe,  by 
every  other  Boston  newspai)er  and 
many  outside  the  city.  The  .story  out¬ 
lined  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Charles  H.  Cole  and  Col.  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Logan. 

Miss  Ma’tha  Porter,  connected  with 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
for  nearly  ten  years  and  who  recently 
went  abroad  to  do  pubUdty  work  for  the 
Salvation  Army,  has  landed  in  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France. 

Col.  T.  O.  Walker,  a  member  of  the 
.staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record, 
married  in  Fort  Worth  on  December 
15  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Fogle,  formerly 
of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Ed  Williamson,  who  handled  special 
work  for  the  Des  Moines  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  before  he  entered  the  Army,  now 
has  charge  of  the  police  reporting  at 
night  for  the  Register. 

John  Newman,  who  handled  the 
news-gathering  work  for  ali  Des -Moines 
papers  at  Camp  Dodge,  is  now  taking 
charge  of  the  State  Hou.se  news  for  the 
Register  and  Tribune. 

Harrl.son  McGill  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Evening  I  lurnai  staff,  has  been  elected 
pre.sldent  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Dallas. 

“Jack”  Connolly,  formerly  day  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  now 
rttached  to  tho  101st  Infantry  in 
France,  has  been  assigned  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
official  publication  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

John  J.  Ottinger.  telegraph  editor  for 
the  Des  .Moines  Evening  Tribune  and 
author  of  the  “Smiles”  column,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  with  a  case  of  Span¬ 
ish  influenza. 

Carl  K.  Stuart  has  been  assigned  to 
take  charge  of  the  State  House  work 
during  the  coming  term  of  the  legi.slature 
for  the  Des  Moines  Capital.  He  was 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
Newft. 

Miss  Rac  McRae,  formerly  feature 
editor  for  the  IJes  Moines  News,  has 
taken  charge  of  news  work  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  for  the  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Louis  H.  Cook,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  has  returned  to  take  charge  of  the 
city  desk,  succeeding  L.  E.  Wood. 

Rodney  Selby,  formerly  with  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  la  now  doing  duty  for 
the  Register  and  Tribune,  covering  the 
county  court. 

H.  C.  Webb,  formerly  with  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tax.)  Tribune,  is  now  telegraph 
editor  on  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Tlmes- 
Herald. 

Chauncey  C.  Brown,  a.ssistant  city 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Times-Herald. 

A.  C.  Woods,  of  Fort  Worth  and* 
Dallas,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Timer-Herald  from  the 
Morning  News. 

George  C.  Morgenstern,  reporter  on 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  New.s,  has 
returned  to  Muskegee,  Okla.,  where  he 
has  re-entered  newspaper  work. 

Lieut. -Col.  Edwin  Gunner,  a  member 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
who  has  just  been  promoted  from  the 
rank  of  major,  is  a  former  Dallas 


(Texas)  newsboy  and  sold  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  on  the  streets  of  Dallas 
twenty-eight  years  ago. 

Winfield  Jackley  has  been  mustered 
out  of  Uncle  Sam’s  service  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 

Capt.  Alger  Jones,  in  charge  of 
classified  advertising  on  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  New.s,  has  returned 
from  the  Texas  National  Guard  Officers’ 
Training  Gamp  at  Camp  Stanley,  San 
Antonio,  where  he  was  commissioned  a 
Captain. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

E.  C.  Davis,  proprietor  of  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  I'lmes,  was  in  New  York  City 
this  week,  negotiating  for  news  print. 

A.  P.  Vaughan,  business  manager  of 
the  Galveston-Dallas  (Texas)  News,  has 
been  compelled  by  poor  health  to  enter 
a  sanitarium  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
for  a  complete  rest. 

H.  T.  McDaniel,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hopewell  (Va.)  Record,  is 
now  with  the  truck  tire  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

W,  D.  Pelley,  publisher  of  the  St. 
.Uhnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian,  and  Mr.s. 
I'clley  returned  last  week  from  a  five 
iiiunths’  tour  through  the  Far  East. 
When  they  left,  their  intention  was  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  world  from  San 
Franci.sco  to  China,  but  war  conditions 
Intervened.  Mr.  Pelley  has  taken  an 
important  part  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and 
has  made  a  study  of  the  country  for 
magazine  and  newspaper  material. 

Col.  William  Henry,  busineas  manager 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  has  been 
1  ppolnted  Postmaster  of  Duluth,  suc- 
c'edlng  W.  E.  McEwen,  who  is  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Duluth  Ijabor  World. 

Fred  Johnston,  former  advertising 
iranager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  become  Northwest  manager 
c;  the  Traung  Lithograph  &  Label  Co. 
with  headquarters  in  Portland. 

George  D.  Mann,  formerly  reporter 
for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune 
Company,  which  has  just  incorporated. 
The  Tribune  claims  to  be  the  oldest  daily 
in  North  Dakota. 

WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

David  P.  Porterfield,  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Better  Bu.siness  Bureau, 
has  resigned  to  engage  in  other  work. 
He  was  the  winner  of  the  “Truth  in 
Advertising”  trophy  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  convention  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

Harry  A.  Biggs,  long  a  prominent 
figure  in  advertising  circles  In  America, 
on  January  1  will  assume  the  sales 
management  of  the  Studebaker  Cori>ora- 
tion.  South  Bend,  Ind.  For  nine  years 
Mr.  Biggs  has  been  in  charge  of  Stude¬ 
baker  advertising  and  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Seaman  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  which  handled  the 
Studebaker  account. 

Morton  Caldwell,  for  the  past  six 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  will  on  January  1  be¬ 
come  vice-president  of  the  Ch^bers 


.\dverti.sing  Agency,  of  New  Orleans, 
associated  with  S.  O.  I.Andry,  president, 
and  D.  W.  Pipes,  jr.,  secretary.  Mr. 
Caldwell,  before  going  to  New  Orleans, 
had  for  eleven  years  been  connected 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
I.ouisville  Times. 

E.  J.  Haywood,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Peruna  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  as  the  speaker  at  the  last  Colum¬ 
bus  Advertising  Club  luncheon,  told  of 
experiences  from  his  many  years’  ad¬ 
vertising  work.  He  emphasized  that  an 
advertising  manager  cannot  guarantee 
results  from  any  particular  campaign. 

Douglas  Hawley,  of  the  Southwestern 
Adverti.sing  Agency,  Dallas,  Tex.,  was 
a  speaker  this  week  before  the  study 
division  of  the  Dallas  Advertising 
League,  and  J.  M.  Dawson,  manager  of 
the  agency’s  branch  in  Oklahoma  City, 
addressed  the  Dillas  Advertising 
Ixague  last  week  on  “National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Advertising.” 

Normand  Olmstead,  who  had  formerly 
been  with  Carney  &  Kerr  and  other 
agencies,  and  Thomas  J.  Crijilon,  who 
bed  been  with  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany  '  and  Hanft-Metzger,  Inc.,  have 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Manter- 
iiach  Adverti.sing  Agency,  Hartford 
(■’onn. 

I.ieo  N.  Burnett,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  la.st  spring,  has  been  released 
from  active  service  and  has  returned  to 
the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  to  resume  charge  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  John  A.  Cleary,  who 
had  been  borrowed  from  the  Automo- 
t)ile  Sales  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  to 
fili  Mr.  Burnett’s  po.st  “for  the  duration 
of  the  war,”  has  again  taken  up  his 
duties  as  sales  promotion  manager  for 
the  Philadelphia  company. 

(tarroll  J.  Swan,  the  Boston  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  who  is  a  major  in  the  IT.  S. 
A.  engineers,  wrote  this  week  to  old 


Chicago  Red  Koo.ster '  friends  from  a 
l>a.se  hospital  at  Humphreys,  Va.,  that 
he  is  the  author  of  a  new  book  entitled 
“.My  Company,”  written  by  order  of  the 
S.  War  Department. 

S.  D.  McCoy,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Sun  adverti.sing  staff,  and  Her¬ 
bert  Everett,  formerly  head  of  the  Sun 
copy  department,  have  joined  the  copy 
department  of  William  H.  Rankin  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

Ethel  Maud  Colson,  long  associated 
with  Chicago  newspapers,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Illinois  Women’s  Press 
As.sociation,  and  formerly  book  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Herald,  has  written  a 
book  called  “How  to  Read  Poetry.”  It 
is  from  the  press  of  A.  C.  McClurg  &. 
Co..  Chicago. 

K.  H.  Guertin  has  joined  the  force  of 
the  United  .Advertising  Corporation  in 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

IJeut.-Col.  Barrett  Andrews,  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Corps,  has  received 
his  discharge  from  the  Army.  He 
was  vice-president  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair,  but 
he  has  not  announced  his  bu.siness  plans 
for  the  future. 

I.iacy  Crolius.  who  has  been  serving 
with  the  War  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  has  returned  to  the  Harley-David- 
son  Motor  Company,  Milwaukee,  as 
publicity  manager. 

James  W.  Booth  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Roberts,  Johnson  & 
Rand  Shoe  Company.  St.  Isruis. 

Carl  S.  Dow  has  joined  the  Spafford 
Company,  axlvertising  agency  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Lynn  S.  Abbott  has  been  appointed 
Ea.stern  manager  of  the  John.ston  Over¬ 
seas  Service,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Jane  Carroll  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  he  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  New 
York. 

Frank  Martin  of  the  Banker-Martin 
Adverti.sing  Agency,  Detroit,  is  just  out 
of  the  Army. 

I.«onard  W.  Smith  has  joined  the 
Powers-House  Company,  Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Norton,  formerly  director 
of  the  service  department  of  Collins 
Publicity  .Service,  Philadelphia,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  that  organization  as  general 
manager,  after  service  as  secretary  in 
the  industrial  department  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


The  Baltimore  Star  has 
Renewed  Its  Contract 
for  the  Haskin  Letter 
for  one  year. 
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The  Authentic  Survey 


©N  DECEMBER  31,  the  last  day  of  a  momentous  year,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  will  issue  its  Annual  Financial  and  Commercial  Summary, 
edited  by  Alexander  Dana  Noyes.  It  will  be  world-wide  in  its  survey  of 
business  in  1918.  It  will  forecast  probable  developments,  especially  in  the 


United  States,  in  1919. 

It  probes  to  the  very  heart  of  problems  that  vitally 
concern  us  all.  It  has  interviewed  men  of  business, 
financiers  and  economists  who,  under  their  own  names, 
give  their  views  on  questions  that  are  on  the  lips  of  think¬ 
ing  men. 

“Will  there  be  continuing  prosperity  or  industrial 
reaction  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  ending 
of  the  war?” 

“What  will  be  the  course  of  prices  in  the  commodi¬ 
ty  markets?” 

“Will  orders  for  home  consumers,  neutral  markets 
and  reconstruction  in  Europe  offset  the  loss  of  war 
orders — and  to  what  extent?” 

“Can  wages  be  maintained  at  the  present  level?” 

“What  are  the  most  encouraging  facts  in  the  finan¬ 
cial,  economic  and  political  outlook  for  this  country? 
What  are  the  chief  dangers  and  how  may  they  be 
avoided?” 

And  what  about  railroads?  Railroad  experts 
answer  questions  like  these: 

“What  are  the  prospects  for  and  against  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  railroads?” 

“What  should  be  the  nature  of  future  Governmen': 
supervision  of  the  railroads  if  returned  to  private 
ownership  on  or  before  January  1,  1921?” 


These  Twentij’Seven  well-knou 
daily  newspapers  have  purchasi 
syndicate  rights  for  simultaneoi 
publication  of  the  Annual  Finai^ 
eial  and  Commercial  Summan, 


Akron  Express 
Baltimore  Sun 
Cincinnati  Post* 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Citizen 
Des  Moines  Capital 
Flint  Daily  Journal 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Greensboro  Daily  News 
Hartford  Courant 
Lansing  State  Journal 
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“What  benefits  in  operating  economies  and  what  disadvantages  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  under  Government  operation?” 

“Do  you  approve  of  a  return  to  the  old  competitive  conditions  or  the  establishment 
of  a  regional  system?” 


Advertising  Form 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST, 
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of  World-Wide  Business 


THE  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SUMMARY  WILL  AS¬ 
SEMBLE  BUSINESS  NEWS  FROM  CORRESPONDENTSS  IN  IMPORTANT  CEN¬ 
TRES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.  From  London,  from  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Japan,  Montreal,  Canada,  come  forecasts  of  the  new  year. 
Every  section  of  the  United  States  will  be  represented  in  the  sweeping  survey — th(i 
most  complete  and  accurate  known  to  daily  journalism. 


SUMMARIES  OF  THE  YEAR’S  MARKETS- 

.  .  u  I ,  tables  never  compiled  by  any  other  daily  newspaper — 

Lexington  Meraid  among  features  that  make  this  issue  prized  for  refer- 

Louisville  Evening  Post  ence  in  thousands  of  financial  libraries.  They  include 

Minneapolis  Tribune  seprities,  gram,  cotton,  dry  goods,  iron,  copper  and  all 

other  metals,  foreign  exchange  and  money. 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  For  16  years  this  issue  of  the  EVENING  POST  has 

Pittsburgh  Press  been  an  acknowledged  authority — read,  respected  and 

relied  upon  in  two  hemispheres.  Now,  when  the  whole 
1C  mon  ourna  world  faces  conditions  new  to  the  experience  of  living 

Saginaw  News-Courier  men,  it  has  a  value  without  parallel. 

San  Antonio  Express  Included  in  this  issue  of  The  Evening  Post  is  the 

Seattle  Post-lntelligencer  Annual  Real  Estate  Review,  edited  by  Charles  Moles- 

Springfield  Republican  phini,  giving  particular  attention  to  realty  in  and  about 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  New  York  City.  ^  » 

Tacoma  Tribune 

Toledo  News-Bee  TT  • 

Toronto  Globe 

Washington  Star  Annual  Financial  and  Commercial  Summary 

reaches  practically  all  the  men  who  stand  for  power  in 
'  business.  It  finds  a  welcome  in  every  worth-while 
financial  institution  in  North  and  South  America. 
Have  you  a  message  for  this  great  audience  of  the  biggest  business  men?  Reach 
them  through  the  pages  of  this  issue,  where  every  association  will  add  conviction  and 
pulling  power! 


ni(<  Close  December  28 


20  Vesey  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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PAID  ADS  ARE  BEST 
TOURIST  MAGNETS 


Parific  Northwest  Assoriation  Explodes 
Free  Spare  Publicity  Idea  in  Making 
Mount  Rainier  the  Most  Visited 
National  Park. 


A  long  departure  from  the  attempt  of 
some  publicity  organizations  to  load  up 
newspapers  with  free  exploitation  arti¬ 
cles  has  been  taken  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Tourist  Association.  This  or¬ 
ganization,  which  is  supported  by  pub¬ 
lic  funds  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia,  came  out  llatfootedly 
for  paid  display  space  as  its  main  de¬ 
pendence  In  forwarding  its  objects  at 
the  annual  convention  held  in  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Tourist  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  as  its  chief  object  the  at¬ 
tracting  of  tourists  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  It  is  glad  to  get  all  the  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  press  that  is  posmble,  but 
it  is  first  of  all  putting  its  publicity  on 
a  business  basis.  Here  is  a  paragraph 
from  the  annual  report  of  Herbert 
Cuthbert,  of  Seattle,  executive  secretary 
of  the  organization: 

“There  is  no  doubt  tnat  for  results, 
paid  advertising  must  be  relied  on  ab¬ 
solutely.  We  have  used  and  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  publication  of  illustra¬ 
tive,  descriptive  articles  of  various  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  whenever 
IK>ssible,  and  they  have  great  educa¬ 
tional  value  in  continually  keeping  our 
country  before  the  general  public,  but 
actual,  concrete  results  are  only  secured 
through  paid  advertising.” 

That  the  Association  has  held  firmly 
to  this  principle  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  86  per  cent,  of  its  income  the  past 
year  was  spent  for  publicity,  the  bulk 
of  it  going  for  paid  advertising,  of 
which  the  greater  share  was  given  to 
newspapers,  all  outside  the  immediate 
field  of  the  Association. 

“Half-p.'ige,  quarter-page,  and  three- 
column  advertisements  have  appeared 
in  the  most  influential  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,"  reports 
Mr.  Cuthbert.  “the  half-page  in  four¬ 
teen  of  the  very  bigge.st  papers,  such  as 
the  New  York  Times,  Philadelphia  I..ed- 
ger,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Chicago  l>aily 
News,  while  the  rest  of  them  have  ap¬ 
peared  for  several  consecutive  weeks  in 
these  and  six  other  newsqjapers,  havin" 
a  daily  circulation  of  nearly  six  million.'^. 

“A  smaller  campaign  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  newspapers  and  some 
magazines  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
also  South  America,  from  which  re¬ 
markable  results  have  been  obtained." 

Mr.  Cuthbert  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  advertising  was  placed 
during  the  war  and  at  a  time  when  all 
travel  was  being  discouraged.  That  it 
won  results,  despite  these  handicapa  la 
be  believea  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  efficacy  of  advertising. 

“Newspaper  advertising  was  used  ex¬ 
tensively  just  previous  to  the  time  when 
people  were  expected  to  travel  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  that  the  season  was  on," 
he  said.  "It  is  the  form  of  advertising 
that  produces  the  quickest  resulta  It 
is  the  mopping  up  of  all  previous  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Advertising  Is  the  best  burtness-get- 
ter  known  in  our  age.  It  has  built  up 
enormous  manufacturing  concema  and 
become  the  chief  agency  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  goods  and  producta  It  is  in- 
conc-eivable  that  this  power  may  not  be 
used  in  all  other  phases  of  our  national 
and  commercial  life,  and  cannot  be  used 
successful  in  the  development  of  our 
communitiea  the  increasing  of  the  pop¬ 


ulation,  and  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  the  community." 

As  to  the  success  of  the  campaign 
<-onducted  by  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Mr. 
Cuthbert  cites  some  tangible  results.  Be¬ 
sides  prompting  thousands  of  inquiries 
und  increasing  tourist  travel,  as  shown 
by  hotels  and  other  agenciea  ha  calls 
attention  to  these  facts: 

“It  is  conceded  by  all  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  that  there  never  has 
been  such  automobile  travel  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  nothwith- 
standlng  the  handicaps  referred  to,  and 
notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of 
gasolene,  tires,  and  everything  that  per¬ 
tains  to  an  automoble. 

Rainier  Park  Now  Ranks  First 

“Of  course,  a  considerable  volume  is 
from  local  sources,  yet  it  is  most  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  Rainier  National  Park  has 
jumped  into  first  place  in  point  of  at¬ 
tendance  of  all  the  national  parks  in 
America.” 

In  view  of  these  and  other  results 
cited  in  the  report,  “it  is  a  strange 
thing,”  says  Mr.  Cuthbert,  “that  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  realize  that  it  is  as  essential 
to  pay  for  advertising  through  the  taxes 
as  it  is  for  the  building  of  bridges,  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  public 
buildings,  and  all  other  necessities  which 
come  under  the  scope  of  State  govern¬ 
ment.  These  might  be  passed  as  un¬ 
productive  expenditures,  and  while  they 
are  conducive  to  the  general  wdl-being, 
they  do  not  of  themselves  bring  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  or  capital  into  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  of  a 
comparatively  trifling  amount  in  pub¬ 
licity  will  bring  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  pockets  of  the  producers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men,  a  fair  percentage  of  which 
finds  its  way  into  the  revenue  of  the 
Government,  and  every  citizen  takes 
pride  in  seeing  his  home  country  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  national  periodicals  of 
the  country.” 

The  report  is  regarded  as  important 
because  the  campaign  o*  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  practically  set  a  new  pace  In 
district  exploitation.  It  is  likely  that 
other  States  will  take  up  the  same 
movement.  California  papers,  among 
others,  have  been  commenting  on  the 
work  of  the  Northwest  Association  and 
advocating  a  similar  campaign  for  the 
Bear  State. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
communities  which  heretofore  were  ad¬ 
vertised  through  railroad  literature  now 
must  depend  on  their  own  endeavors. 
In  this  regard  Howard  H.  Hays,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Bureau  of  Service,  Western 
lanes.  National  Parks  and  Monuments, 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Slates  Should  Take  Up  New  Advertising 

“I  refer  to  the  importance  of  the  prep¬ 
arations  for  post-war  conditions  as  a 
general  proposition,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  up  to  the 
States  to  advertise  themselves  as  never 
before  to  take  the  place  of  former  rail¬ 
road  promotion  of  tourist,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  regions.  The  Northwest 
has  been  the  beneficiary  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  railroad  promo¬ 
tion.  Since  this  is  withdrawn,  no  stone 
should  be  left  unturned  to  provide  funds 
to  sustain  the  travel  which  these  roads 
have  featured.” 

That  its  policy  of  leaning  heavily  on 
newspaper  advertising  for  results  will 
be  continued  was  indicated  by  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Cuthbert’s  report  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
fact  that  an  active  newspaper  man,  W. 
J.  Hofmann,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  was  elected  as  the 
new  president  of  the  Association  also 
indicates  this  poUegr. 


IOWA- 

Where  the 
buying:  is  GOOD! 

Why  not?  In  Iowa  farming  is  a  science — practically  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  successful  farmer  is  educated.  He  has  to  be !  So  are  his 
wife  and  children ;  that  is  l}is  pride.  He  intends  they  shall  ruffle 
it  with  the  best. 

He  sees  to  it  that  the  BUYING  is  good.  He  makes  the  market 
— from  farming  implements  to  family  touring  cars — and  he  is 
not  cheaii — though  he  is  keen  for  bargains. 

Illiterates  are  scarcer  than  hen’s  teeth  in  Iowa — where  there 
are  more  hens  than  in  any  other  State  but  two.  Only  two 
States  equal  it  in  the  value  of  its  egg  production — or  anything 
“agriculturally.” 

Ninety-five  jier  cent,  of  Iowa  is  farms  worth  an  average  ap¬ 
proaching  $ioo  per  acre.  There  are  no  congested  districts. 
The  center  of  population  is  the  geographical  center  of  the 
State.  There  are  no  good  sections  and  ordinary  sections.  It 
is  all  good. 

Iowa  is  an  example  of  what  high  standards  of  education  and 
living  make  for  greatness.  When  you  advertise  in  these  news- 
pafiers,  as  you  will  “eventually,”  see  that  your  copy  is  built  to 
that  order. 


The  Newspapers  of  this 


Advanced 

state 

are: 

Rato  for 

Circulation 

6,000  Une«. 

Boone  News-Republican . 

. (E) 

3»795 

.0121 

Burlington  Hawkeye . 

. (M) 

11,385 

.025 

Burlington  Hawkeye . 

. (S) 

1 2,648 

.025 

Clinton  Herald . 

. (E) 

7,827 

.02 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil . 

..(E  &  S) 

16,645 

.03 

Davenport  Times  . 

. (E) 

25,927 

•05 

Des  Moines  Capital . 

. (E) 

64.55a 

.08 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 

.(M  &  E) 

118,180 

•14 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. . . . 

. (S) 

68,861 

.12 

D  ubuque  T elegraph-H  erald . 

.(M  &  E) 

16,033 

•03 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald . 

. (S) 

16,103 

•03 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger  &  Chronicle . (E) 

9.7” 

.025 

After  July  1st,  1919,  rate  3c.  per  line. 

Marshalltown  Times- Republican . 

. (E) 

14,000 

.0215 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette-Times 
After  April  1st,  1919,  rate  Sc.  per  line. 

. (E) 

9.428 

.02 

Muscatine  Journal  3t  News-Tribune _ (E) 

8,ag8 

.02 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

. (E) 

13.530 

.025 

Sioux  City  Tribune . . 

. (E) 

51.34a 

.07 

After  March  1,  1919,  rate  will  be  8c.  flat. 

Waterloo  Courier  . 

. (E) 

14,898 

.03 

Government  Statements,  6  months’  period,  Oct.  1st, 

1918. 
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SHOULD  NOT  TURN  BACK  TO  WASTE  AND 
INEFFICIENCY— CONTINUE  GOVERNMENT 
PAPER  SAVING  PLAN 

Br  Joseph  R.  Tati-or.  * 

President  the  International  Circulation  Managers  *As.<R)ciation. 

The  first  week  in  December  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  mailed  to  the  publishers  of  daily  and  bunday  news¬ 
papers  a  notification  advising  that  all  regulations  covering  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  are  to  be  withdrawn  Decemljer  15,  1918. 

While  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Government  feels  at  this  time 
that  it  is  wise  to  withdraw  the  very  efficient  supervision  under  which  the 
newspapers  have  been  operating  in  the  past  months,  permit  me  to'  urge  that 
all  circulation  and  business  managers  continue  to  operate  their  newspapers 
under  at  least  twelve  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Govei'nment. 

Every  one  of  these  rules  and  regulations  laid  down,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Rule  No.  6,  is  based  on  sound  business  methods  and  has  been 
a  godsend  to  all  newspapers,  and  any  circulation  or  >busine.ss  manager  who 
wilfully  returns  to  the  old  method  of  giving  away  his  product  of  subsidizing 
others  to  give  it  away  should  be  eliminated  from  the  field.  The  amount  of 
saving  in  dollars  and  cents  and  extra  lal>or  to  any  office  observing  the  rules 
and  regulations  runs  into  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year. 

For  years  the  thinking  circulation  men  of  the  country  have  recognized 
that  many  abuses  exi.sted  in  the  newspaper  business,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  competitors  would  not  agree  to  change  their  methods  they  were 
forced  to  continue  methods  they  knew  to  be  unbu.sinesslike  and  wasteful. 

It  took  the  greatest  war  of  history  to  eliminate  waste  and  Inefficiency 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  newspapers  w-jre  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  if,  after  having  established  saner  and  better  methods  in  the  newspaper 
business,  we  should  turn  back  to  the  old  ways,  our  many  sacrifices  of  the 
war  will  have  been  in  vain. 

For  the  benefit  of  many  who  may  not  have  on  file  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Dlvi.slon  I  repeat  them,  and  would  advise 
the  circulation  managers  throughout  the  United  States  to  agree  to  continue 
them  in  force  Indefinitely. 

Discontinue  the  acceptance  of  the  return  of  jn.sold  copies. 

Discontinue  sending  papers  after  date  of  expiration  of  subscription  unle.ss 
subscription  is  renewed  and  paid  for. 

Discontinue  the  use  of  all  .samples  or  free  promotion  copies. 

Discontinue  giving  copies  to  anybody  except  to  advertisers  for  check¬ 
ing  purposes  and  for  actual  service  rendered. 

Discontinue  selling  advertising  with  a  guarantee  of  circulation,  re¬ 
quiring  rebate  if  circulation  falls  below  guaranteed  amount. 

Discontinue  the  arbitrary  forcing  of  copies  on  newsdealers  (i.  e., 
compelling  them  to  buy  more  copies  than  they  can  legitimately  sell  in  order 
to  hold  certain  territory).  . 

Discontinue  the  buying  back  of  papers  at  either  wholesale  or  retail 
price  from  dealers  or  agents,  in  order  to  secure  preferential  representation. 

Discontinue  the  payment  of  salaries  or  commissions  to  agents,  deal¬ 
ers  or  new.sboys  for  the  purpo.se  of  securing  the  equivalent  of  return  privileges. 

Discontinue  all  ca.sh  discounts  or  bonu.ses  to  whole.salers  or  retailers, 
except  a  bona-fide  cash  discount  for  prompt  payment. 

Discontinue  all  free  exchanges. 

No  publisher  shall  sell  his  paper  at  retail  less  than  his  published  prices. 
No  publisher  shall  use  premiums,  contests,  or  similar  means  to  .stimulate 
his  circulation. 


Tells  Historical  Significance 
of  Every  Day  of  Year 

“American  Anniversaries,”  Compiled  and 

Published  by  Philip  Dillon,  Is  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  Journalists  of  the  U.  S. 

Philip  Robert  Dillon,  who  was  editor 
of  EIDITOR  &  PURLISHBR  in  190<1-1903, 
and  who  is  well  known  as  a  newspaper 
editor  and  magazine  writer,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  attractively  printed  volume, 
“American  Anniversaries,”  Just  issued 
from  the  press  of  the  Dillon  Publishing 
Company,  of  314  West  Fifty-third 
Street.  New  York  City.  The  volume  is 
dedicated  to  “the  Journalists  of  the 
United  V States,  who  formulate,  prlmor- 
dially,  the  essential  material  for  the  web 
of  American  history.” 

.In  succinct  and  highly  entertaining 
style,  Mr.  Dillon  narrates  the  important 
events  in  American  history  from  the 
discovery  of  America  to^  the  present 
day,  assigning  to  each  its  proper  date 
in  calendar  order,  eaah  day  in  the  year 
being  represented  by  one  or  more  im¬ 
portant  happenings. 

The  volume  is  the  result  of  painstak¬ 
ing  research  during  many  years  on  the 
part  of  the  author  and  will  decide  with 
accuracy  many  disputes  regarding 
dates  of  historical  events.  -  Students, of. 


American  history  have  here  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  the  subject  from  a 
fresh  point  of  view  and  public  speakers 
and  new8i)aper  writers  will  appreciate 
the  work  as  one  that  makes  every  day 
of  the  year  one  of  hi.storical  signifi¬ 
cance. 

LIEUT.  BROWN  GIVES  HIS  LIFE 

Fatally  Wounded  on  a  Far-Advanced 
Battlefield  in  France 
IJeut.  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Jr.,  son  of 
Hilton  I.’’.  Brown,  general  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  was  killed  in 
action  in  F’rance  on  November  3,  but 
word  of  his  death  reached  his  parents 
only  a  fe.w  days  ago.  It  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown’s 
other  son,  Lieut.  Paul  Brown,  who  was 
an  officer  in  the  same  battery  with  his 
brother  who  paid  the  great  price. 

The  letter  from  IJeut.  Paul  Brown  to 
his  father  informing  him  of  the  lo.ss  is 
most  touching.  “He  died,”  the  letter 
says,  “the  way  all  soldiers  would  like  to 
die,  quickly  while  doing  his  duty,  on 
the  far-advanced  battlefield  of  a  great 
drive.” 

Weeks  Coes  With  Oil  News 
Howard  F’.  'Weeks  has  been  appointed 
eastern  representative  of  Oil  News,  Chi¬ 
cago,-  ii).  NSW,  yqrk. 


1818 
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ILUNOIS 

One  Hundred  Years 
of  Statehood 


In  looking  for  a  prospective  market  one  considers  first 
how  many  prospective  customers  there  are  in  the  territory, 
and  second  how  these  prospective  customers  are  fixed,  finan¬ 
cially;  how  well  they  are  able  to  buy  the  things  they  should 
have. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  the  home  of  over 
6,000,000  people. 

Chicago,  with  a  population  of  2,500,000,  is  the 
second  largest  city  in  North  America,  and  is  the 
greatest  railway  center  on  earth. 

Illinois  produces  58,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

This  coal  is  valued  at  approximately  $65,000,000. 

Illinois  produces  307,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 

175,000,000  bushels  of  oats, 

45,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually. 

These  products  are  valued  at  $410,000,000. 

Illinois  produces  $400,000,000  worth  of  meats  and  pack¬ 
ing  house  products  annually. 

Illinois  produces  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  manufactured 
goods  annually. 

Illinois  produces  500,000,000  gallons  of  milk  annually. 

Illinois  produces  19,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum  an¬ 
nually. 

The  land  Value  of  Illinois  is  $108.00  per  acre,  the  highest 
of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

What  else  do  YOU  want  in  the  way  of  a  market? 

NOW  this  list  of  papers  will  do  THIS  in  covering  this 
territory. 

The  Newspapers  of  Illinois 

Here  They  Are — Use  Them 


ChampRign  Daily  Gazette  (E)  . 


Danville  Commercial  News  (E) 
Elgin  Courier  (E)  . 


*Quincy  Journal  (E)  .  8,909 

Rockfoi^  Register -Gazette  (E)  . 

Sterling  Daily  Gazette  (E)  .  5,195 

Government  Circulation  Statements  April  1,  1918. 
*Publishnr’s  Statement. 
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R.  H.  CORNELL  GOES 
WEST  FOR  NEW  YORK 
WORLD 


Robert  H.  Cornelu 

Rol)ert  H.  Cornell,  who  ha.s  made  an 
« xoellent  record  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  YorJe  World  the 
I'ast  six  months,  has  been  selected  to 
take  charge  of  the  States  of  Michigan, 
<  i!iio  and  Indiana,  with  headquarters  in 
iKtroit,  where  he  will  open  a  branch 
office  for  the  World  and  the  Evening 
World.  Mr.  Cornell  will  leave  for  the 
West  about  January  1.  He  will  be 
.vDcceeded  in  his  duties  at  the  main  of- 
fi«  e  as  assistant  advertising  manager  in 
t  harge  of  local  advertising  by  Hal  Fink. 

The  opening  of  a  mld-Wcstern  office 
will  not  interfere  with  A.  D.  Campljell 
t'hicago  representative  of  the  World, 
who  will  continue  to  handle  his  present 
n<-counts  in  the  territory  taken  over  by 
Mr.  Cornell  and  also  the  territory  he  has 
covered  in  the  pa.st  from  Illinois  to  the 
Rockies.  , 

Extremely  favorable  rcspon.slvcness 
on  the  part  of  mid-Weestern  manufac- 
lurers  to  the  service  of  the  New  York 
World’s  merchandising  department, 
coupled  with  renewed  activity  in  the 
automobile  and  general  busine.ss  field, 
has  led  the  World  to  open  the  additional 
Western  office  at  Detroit. 


Ten  Persons  May  Speak  Over 
’Phone  at  One  Time 

Development  of  Multiplex  System  Should 
Prove  a  Boon  to  Newspapers  and 
News  Services  -  Can  Be  Used 
on  Any  Wire 


I'ho  completion  of  an  invention  by^ 
which  it  is  pns.sihte  for  ten  persons  to 
<‘onverse  at  the  same  time  over  one  tele¬ 
phone  wire  has  been  announced  by 
Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of  the  Amer- 
icain  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  When 
it  is  i>ut  into  operation  the  system 
should  prove  of  much  benefit  to  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services. 

The  multiplex  system  can  be  adjuste<l 
to  any  wire.s — even  to  a  wire  two  yards 
in  length — and  telephone  and  telegraph 
mes-sages  may  Is*  dispatched  over  the 
same  pair  of  wires  when  necessary. 


Tiiomas  M.  DhWitt,  who  before  en¬ 
tering  the  military  service  was  an  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  on  the  Muncle  (Ind.i 
Star,  was  recently  drowned  in  the  har- 
t>or  of  Tangier. 


CHICAGO  PRESS  CLUB  SEEKS  CROOK 


Makes  Usual  Christmas  Appearance  in 
“We  Boys”  Game 

The  usual  Christmas  faker  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Chicago  again.  This  time  he 
Is  telling  business  men  that  the  Press 
Club  is  getting  up  a  big  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  for  poor  childern  and  is  asking 
donations  for  it.  He  seems  to  have 
been  rather  succes.>rful,  but  William 
Wrigley,  Jr.  (of  chewing  gum  -  fame), 
instead  of  giving  the  fake  solicitor  cash, 
sent  his  check  to  the  Press  Club,  with  a 
note  stating  that  a  certain  "John 
Chambers”  was  soliciting  funds. 

Officers  of  tlie  Pre.ss  Club  of  Chicago 
have  been  unable  so  far  to  identify  him. 


STEPHEN  O  MEAR  A  DIES  IN  BOSTON 


Was  a  Founder  of  Associated  Press  and 
Publisher  of  Boston  Journal 

Stephen  O'Meara,  formerly  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Roston  Journal,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  As.sociated  Press, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  past  police 
commissioner  of  Boston,  died  suddenly 
in  that  city  on  Decemlier  14.  He  had 
been  in  poor  health  for  several  years 
and  had  returned  to  his  desk  from  a 
month's  vacation  just  a  few  days  prior 
to  his  death. 

Mr.  O'Meara  was  born  in  Charlotte- 
tow’n.  Prince  Edward  I.sland,  July  26, 
1854,  and  the  day  after  graduating  from 
the  Charle.stown  (Mass.)  High  School  he 
became  a  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Globe.  Two  years  later  he  joined  the 
.staff  of  the  Journal,  serving  succe.ssively 
as  reporter,  city  editor,  news  editor,  and 
general  manager.  Afterward  he  assumed 
control  of  the  paper  as  editor-in-chief 
and  publisher.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  A.ssociated 
Pre.ss  at  the  time  of  its  reorganization 
in  1900.  He  sold  the  Journid  in  1902  to 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  and  recently  the 
paper  was  merged  with  the  Boston 
Herald. 

Mr.  O’.Vleara  wjis  elected  pre.sident  of 
the  Boston  Pre.ss  Club  soon  after  its 
organization  and  served  for  three  term.s. 
He  was  al.so  a  public  speaker. 


WILLIAM.  M.  BARTON 


Was  Publi.sher  of  Kansas  City  Post 
Since  1916 

William  M.  Barton,  publisher  of  the 
Kansas  City  Post,  died  last  Sunday  from 
pneumonia. 

Mr.  Barton  was  bom  in  Yonkers,  May 
6,  1886,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  He  was  admitted  to  West 
Point,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  .a  year  because  of  illness.  He 
then  entered  the  newspaper  business,  his 
first  employment  being  upon  the  Denver 
Post.  I.iater  he  was  attached  to  .several 
large  We.stern  papers  and  went  to  the 
Kan.sas  City  Po.st  five  years  ago.  He 
was  appointed  publi.sher  in  March,  1916. 

(Charles  Henry  McKee 

Kt.  I»ris,  December  19. — Charles 
Henr.v  McKee,  .sixty-six  years  old. 
president  of  the  Globe  Publishing  Com- 
I)any,  publi.sher  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  died  at  his  home  here  this  eve¬ 
ning  from  pneumonia,  which  had  de¬ 
veloped  from  influenza.  Mr.  McKee 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  as  bookkeeper,  which  position  he 
held  until  1891.  He  was  then  made  as- 
si.stant  secretary,  and  in  1897  was 
elected  vice-president.  Following  the 
death  of  Daniel  M.  Houser,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  company. 


INDIANA 

35,910  Square  Miles 
3,000,000  People 


|(»00,(K>0,000  trorth  of  manufactured  goods  prod'uced  annually 
175, 000, 000  bushels  of  com  produced  annually 
20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  produced  annually 
5;{,0(K),000  bushels  of  oats  produced  annually 
.■?,500,000  bushels  of  potatoes  produced  annually 
2,000,000  bushels  of  rye  produced  annually 
5,000  totis  of  hay  produced  annually 
12,705,000  pounds  of  tobacco  produced  annually 
1,100,000  sheep  grown  annually 
4,000,000  hogs  grown  annually 
10,050,000  tons  of  coal  produced  annually 
1,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  produced  annually. 

Mind  you,  this  is  what  Indiana  produces 
to  SELL ! 

NOW — with  that  amount  of  goods  to  SELL,  and  with  prices 
as  they  are  now — Indiana,  as  a  State,  is  pretty  much  on  the 
BUY. 

Not  only  is  Indiana  prolific  in  producing  merchandise  and 
crops,  coal  and  cattle,  oil  and  automobiles,  but  Indiana  is  more 
or  less  of  a  classy  State  when  it  comes  to  producing 
PEOPLE. 

The  old  time  “Hoosier”  of  joke  fame  has  been  superseded  by 
such  men  as  General  Bundy,  for  instance,  by  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  by  George  Ade,  by  Meredith  Nicholson,  by  Thomas  R. 
Marshall,  by  hundreds  of  men  nationally  and  internationally 
known,  which  is  a  good  way  of  saying  that  “Hoosiers”  of  to¬ 
day  are  pretty  classy  folks,  and  they  stick  to  Indiana  because 
Indiana  measures  UP  to  THEIR  ideas  of  a  good  place  to  live. 
And  Indiana  as  a  market!  Well,  Indiana  is  ALL  RIGHT. 
Put  YOUR  goods  into  Indiana  and  you  have  a  ready  made 
market.  ' 

Blanket  ”  the  State — 

Use  These  Papers 

Circulation  5,000-line  rate 


Anderson  Bulletin  . . 

. (E) 

5,992 

.01857 

Anderson  Herald . 

. (E) 

5.427 

.0125 

Evansville  Courier . 

....(M) 

22,246 

.04 

Evansville  Courier  . 

. (S) 

18,715 

.04 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gsizette  .  .  .  . 

. .  .  .  (M) 

29,000 

.05 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  .  .  . 

. (S) 

24,000 

.05 

'Indianapolis  News  . . 

. (E) 

123,437 

.15 

Indianapolis  Star . 

. . . .  (M) 

99,065 

.11 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

. (S) 

113,129 

.14 

'Lafayette  Courier  . . 

. (E) 

8,435 

.02 

Lafayette  Journal  . 

....(M) 

10,476 

.02143 

Marion  Leader-Tribune  . 

. . . .  (M) 

8,140 

.0215 

Muncie  Press . . 

. (E) 

9,646 

.01786 

Muncie  Star . 

....(M) 

26,203 

.0425 

Muncie  Star  . 

. (S) 

16,006 

■0425 

'Richmond  Item . 

....(M) 

8,221 

.02 

'Richmond  Palladium  . 

. (E) 

11,003 

.025 

'  'South  Bend  Tribune  . 

. (E) 

17,138 

.035 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

....(M) 

26,212 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Star  . 

. (S) 

18,388 

.04 

'Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

. (E) 

25,412 

.04 

'Vincennes  Capital  . 

. (E) 

3,210 

.01071 

'Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

. (S) 

18,870 

.04 

'Government  statement*  Oct.  1st,  1918. 

Other  circulations  Government  statements  April  1st,  1918. 

Prepared  by  Russell  M.  Seeds  Advertising  Co-,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Country  trade  is  the 
cornerstone  of  a 
city’s  prosperity 

and  it  is  the  inspiration  of  Southern  progress, 
slowly  but  surely  establishing  the  cities  on  the 
bed-rock  foundations  of  permanent  growth. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  Tennessee 

Tennessee  had  its  Centennial  celebration  several  years  ago. 
It  is  one  of  the  OLD  states,  mother  of  three  Presidents  and 
a  host  of  national  celebrities;  and  the  CENTER  of  the 
Southland.  In  its  southeastern  corner,  Chattanooga  is  the 
gateway  thro’  .the  mountains  to  the  Carolinas,  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  at  the  southwest,  Memphis,  head  of  sea-going 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  chief  cotton  market. 

The  Tennessee  River,  675  miles  long,  crosses  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  to  empty  into  the  Ohio,  thro’  a  rich  basin  over 
30,000  square  miles  chiefly  in  the  “great  bend  state.”  Here 
algo  is  the  “garden  of  Kentucky,”  an  elliptical  basin  of 
supreme  beauty  and  extreme  fertility  and  nearly  5,000 
square  miles. 

There  are  some  25,000  square  miles  of  woodlands. 

Nashville,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga  and  Memphis  publish 
daily  newspapers  that  cover  the  state,  and  are  the  distribut¬ 
ing  and  jobbing  centers  for  a  couple  of  million  people  80% 
rural  and  87%'  6orn  in  Tennessee, 

Tennessee  is  not  top-heavy  with  cities;  it  is  37th  state  in 
URBAN  population,  13th  in  average  number  of  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  And  being  well  balanced  in  the  variety 
of  its  resources,  its  manufacturers  represent  largely  its  own 
products  converted  into  GOODS. 

It  ranks  25th  in  the  value  of  its  manufactures ;  16th  in  the 
value  of  its  minerals ;  26th  in  value  of  farm  crops,  which  in 
1917  amounted  to  about  $300,000,000. 

In  area  Tennessee  is  34th,  in  population  17th. 

Here  you  find  prosperity  with  good  times  multiplied  by  the 
large  part  the  South  is  taking  in  maintenance  and  war  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Government  camps,  and  fields  and  industrial 
operations  undoubtedly  bring  unusual  calls  for  unusual 
goods,  and  the  local  spending  of  much  money. 

Without  boasting  of  leadership  in  any  line,  Tennessee  more 
than  holds  its  own  by  comparison.  It  is  what  might  be 
termed  ESTABLISHED  and  steady  in  growth.  To  have  a 
place  in  its  markets,  and  a  “good  will”  in  its  trade,  would 
be  assets  of  permanent  value  to  your  business.  The  truth 
about  your  goods  published  in  the  daily  papers  would  se¬ 
cure  them  to  you. 

Perhaps  you  have  eaten  Tennessee  turkey,  and  smacked 
your  lips  over  the  strawberries,  melons,  and  AUTUMN 
garden  trucks;  seen  its  marbles  at  the  Capitol,  and  know 
the  value  of  its  livestock. 

Tennessee  has  ideals.  Remember  that. 


Look  at 
Tennessee! 


Net  Paid  2.500  10.000 
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GRADY’S  “CUBS”  BIG 
WINNERS 


C.  Newell,  who  beeamo  (Mty  Hall  re-  I.  N.  S.  CHANGES  PRATT  AND  PARIS 
porter  for  The  World.  He  is  now  State 
agent  for  the  Columbia  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hoston,  with  headquarter.s  in 
.\tlanta.  Still  another  was  Joseph  John- 
•son  who  became  prominently  identified 
with  the  Hearst  outfit  and  later  with 
The  World;  who  established  that  novel 
politic,al  clique  known  as  the  “Society, 
of  Acorns”;  who  conducted  a  bar-room 
endorsed  by  Hi.shop  Potter,  and  who  l>e- 
<-amc  Fire  Commissioner  under  Mayor 
(Jaynor.  Tilden  Adamson  was  still  an-  ' 
other  reporter  of  The  (tonstitution’s 
school  who  came  to  New  York  and 
made  a  reputation.  He  won  plaudits  on 
the  staff  of  The  Brooklyn  Eagle;  then 
went  on  The  World  and  became  a  polit¬ 
ical  writer.  He  now  directs  an  im¬ 
portant  department  of  the  Ignited  States 
Employment  Service. 

<;ienn  Waters,  one  of  the  mo.st  bril¬ 
liant  writers  Mr.  (Jrady  ever  trained, 
came  to  New  York  ahead  of  those  I 
have  ju.st  mentioned  and  ranked  high 
on  the  old  New  York  Kecordcr  in  the 
days  when  the  late  John  Cockerell  and 
Cel.  Caleb  Van  Hamm,  now  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  American, 
were  making  The  Recorder  one  of  the 
brightest  and  snappiest  newspapers  the 
metropolis  ever  .saw.  Josiah  Carter, 
who  al.so  learned  the  game  in  the  Grady 
school,  held  a  prominent  place  in  The 
Recorder  in  those  days.  Julian  Harris, 
a  son  of  Joel  fTiandler  Harris,  came  to 
New  York  after  l)eing  city  editor  of  The 
Constitution  and  was  made  Sunday 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

Grady's  Ideas  Now  on  New  York  Herald 
In  no  case  does  the  training  of  Henry 
W.  Grady  .show  up  more  .strikingly  than 
with  J.  K.  OhI.  Since  he  was  city  editor 
of  The  Constitution  he  has  served 
that  new.spaper  as  Washington  corre- 
.spondent.  So  clearly  did  he  size  up  the 
doings  of  the  Congressmen  that  James 
Gordon  Bennett  sent  him  on  a  mission 
to  ('hina  and  Japan  shortly  after  the 
Spanish-American  war,  and  later  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Wa-shington  correspondent 
of  The  Herald.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett’s  death  Mr.  Ohl  w-as  spending  half 
his  time  in  Washington  and  the  other 
half  in  New  York,  where,  as  a  meml>er 
of  the  Governing  Committee  of  The 
Herald,  much  of  the  burden  of  manage¬ 
ment  rested  xy>on  him.  Since  Rodman 
Wanamaker  took  control  of  The  Herald 
as  Mr.  Bennett’s  executor,  Mr.  Ohl  has 
been  made  managing  editor.  The  Herald 
has  suddenly  taken  on  the  Grady  tone 
of  journalistic  finish.  It  is  game,  breezy, 
full  of  human  interest  and  rapidly  forc¬ 
ing  its  way  al)ove  some  of  its  former 
competitor.^. 


PUBLISHERS’ 
SERVICE  BUREAU 


Adds  Twenty-five  New  Clients  and  Will 
Introduce  Specialties 

Ernest  L.  Pratt,  formerly  news  man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  News  Service 
and  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Chicago  Examiner,  has 
again  re.sumcd  the  news  management  of 
the  International  News.  Barry  Pari.s, 
who  has  been  news  manager  of  th6  I. 
N.  S.,  will  hereafter  be  a.ssociated  in 
the  business  end  with  Fred  J.  Wilson, 
general  manager. 

Within  the  past  two  wreeks  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  has  signed  about 
twenty-five  new  clients,  among  them 
l)eing  several  lea.sed  wires  in  lmr>ortant 
cities  throughout  the  country.  The  war 
having  practically  been  ended,  the  I.  N. 
S.  expects  to  conduct  a  very  vigorous 
business  campaign  and  plans  to  intro¬ 
duce  many  new  .specialties.* 


(Continued  from  Page  15.) 
came  to  The  Constitution  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  telegraph  operator;  who  later 
iKtame  political  writer  on  the  New 
York  World;  then  private  secretary  to 
Mayor  Gaynor,  and  later  Fire  (Commis¬ 
sioner.  Adam.son  is  now  an  officer  in  a 
munitions  company,  but  his  strong  foot¬ 
hold  in  New  York  politics  leads  his 
friends  to  think  he  will  again  appear 
prominently  in  that  realm  of  life. 

Another  of  The  Constitution  reporter.s 
who  made  good  in  New  York  was  Alfred 


invites  editors,  publishers,  motion 
picture  producers,  and  syndicates  to 
write  stating  kind  and  length  of 
MSS.  desired.  We  have  a  variety  of 
literary  material  suited  to  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  motion  picture 
production.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
submit  MSS.  for  examination.  Ad¬ 
dress  Publishers’  Service  Bureau, 
Dept.  K,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Quantity  Production 
and  the  Big  Crowd 

That  is  the  keynote  of 
mo<lem,  progressive,  suc- 
ce.ssful  business. 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 
of  Kansas 

Copeka  39atl|>  Capital 


Sworn  Government  Report 
for  six  tnonthi  ending  October  I,  1918 


Sphinx  Club  Seeks  .500  Members 
The  Sphinx  Club  of  New  York,  cele¬ 
brated  as  an  organization  of  successful 
advertising  and  business  men,  has 
launched  a  “drive”  to  enlarge  its  mem¬ 
bership  to  500.  Every  present  meml>er 
is  urged  by  the  committee  in  charge  to 
“propose  one  important  man  of  your 
acquaintance  before  our  next  meeting  in 
January.”  The  club  during  the  past 
month  has  taken  in  thirty  new  mem¬ 
bers.  George  Ethridge,  president  of  the 
Ethridge  As.so<-iation  of  Artists,  is  the 
president. 


Insure  your  client  the  wide-st  pos¬ 
sible  distribution  in  the  “Metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  West”  by  employing  the 


LOS  ANGELES 
EVENING  HERALD 


Its  sales  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 
And  it  really  promotes. 


Circulation  139,374 

Evening  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

12&-134  Se.  Broadway  Los  Angeles,  CaGf. 


PubUshtr 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


CAN  YOU 
BEAT  IT? 


Net  Paid  Average  Circulation  of 


The  Baltimore 


Gains  33%  daily 
and  87%  Sunday 
In  two  years 

0(rr.  DAILY  BDNDAT 

1918.113,840  123,205 

1916.  85,352  65,745 

Gain.  28,488  57,460 


TME  VALUE  OP  TIME 

THE  Success  cf  PEDstvEEKsa; 

THE  PLEAS/OPE  OrVODKIUd- 

THB  DifikHTy  OP  Simplicity 

IHE  M)DTH  OP  CHM3M2TEC 
THE  POVED  OP  KDIDUEt?^ 

THE  npiOEMCE  OPEXXMPLE 
THE  oi?LK^M10N  CF  DUTY 
■niE  'VI^DOW'OP  ECONOMY 
THE  VIRTUE  OFPMTENCB 
THE  OOY  OF  cffii<iDixrrn(i- 
THB  PROHT  O’  EXPEDIENCE 


AdTcrtlxIns 

UA.N  A.  CABnOLL  i.  E.  LUTZ 
KiRtern  Writern 

I<>'pre«eDtRtlTe  [(epmi^ntatlTe 

Tiihunp  BMs.  Kir»t  Nat.  Bk. 

New  York  Kids.,  Clilcaso 


Hinr  Nostra  Lacrimae 
(IJeut.  Hilton  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  slain  in 
Battle.) 

Bt  Don  C.  Skitz. 

’Twa-s  ever  so — 

The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave — 
Are  first  to  go! 


We  spend  more 
than 


The  halt  and  blind 

In  all  the  days  and  ages  gone 

Remain  behind! 


per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  following  in  the  world. 

“Hearst’s  Features  Always  Lead*' 

Write  for  booklet. 

“Hatf  MiUitm  Dollar  Foataro  Sarvico” 


'I'hey  venture  far 

Who  gird  at  fate  and  death  to  gain 
The  blazing  star! 


^Sfo  CE.-WE.'WDE.R  TO  CXLL  OD  S'END  TOTIffi 


Yet  shall  they  glow 
In  constellations  vast,  above 
The  earthly  show! 


roDXNyniiYrd-nT  the  line  of  photo 
TVEHTy-PIYE  yEADSi  OF  XCGEPTAPLE  SfEHYICE. 

’VILLIXW  tfT.  -  - -NEVyapK  CITy 
PnoVE^ ^  -  "VODTH 


So  rest  our  tears 
To  nourish  memories  green 
Through  waiting  yeara 


The  International  Feature  Service 

729  SooMtk  Avo.  Now  Yorli.  N.  Y. 


While  In  the  sky 

Shine  they  forever  in  the  golden  light 
Who  dared  to  die! 
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The  Following  Newspapers 
are  Members  of 

THE 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  examine,  through  quali¬ 
fied  auditors  or  independent  audit¬ 
ing  concerns,  who  are  certified 
ublic  accountants,  any  and  all 
ills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  re¬ 
ports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  necessary  to  show  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  circulation,  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  secured,  and  where 
it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA 

UlrmliiKbaiu  . NEWS 

Average  circulation  (or  June,  1918, 
Uaily,  48.896;  Sunday,  113.795.  Printed 
2.805.884  llnea  more  advertiaing  tlian  its 
nearest  comDetttor  in  1917. 


SACRIFICED  HER  CAREER 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

gray  gallows  kept  its  stand 
A  before  me,  but  with  a  difference. 
FYom  the  middle  beam  swung  a  slim 
figure  in  shabby  black.  The  whitest 
face  I  have  ever  seen,  and  eyes  that 
were  wells  of  misery  were  hidden  by 
a  shape  that  was  like  the  case  of  a 
baby’s  pillow.  But  this  case  was  black. 
The  figure  swung  slowly  back  and  forth 
before  me,  with  clenched  hands.  The 
black  cap,  the  folds  of  the  shabby  black 
dress,  could  not  hide  the  hands  that 
clenched  futilely  at  the  air,  thin,  white 
hands  that  an  hour  ago  had  clasped 
mine. 

“  ‘But  she  doesn’t  want  to  live.  She 
told  me  so.’  I  flung  at  my  accusing 
self. 

"  ‘She  knew  you  were  going  to  print 
it.  She  told  you  to.’ 

“  ‘But  that  tormented  brain  cannot 
direct  her  life  aright,’  said  I  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  myself.  ‘Will  you  send  her 
to  the  gallows?  Will  you?’ 


CALIFORNIA 

Los  AnKcles . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  O.  Audit  report!  show  lirgest 
Horuing  and  Sunday  circulation.  Great¬ 
est  Home  Delivery. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  . DAILY 

GEORGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AMERICAN 
Circulation  daily,  62,537 ;  Sunday,  105,- 
287.  'The  largest  8c  afternoon  circula¬ 
tion  in  America.  The  greatest  Sunday 
circulation  in  this  section  of  the  South. 
ILLINOIS 

Joliet . HERALD  NEWS 

Circulation,  18,100. 

IOWA 

Ueo  Molnea. SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 
More  than  800,000  circulation  guaran¬ 
teed  and  proved,  or  no  pay.  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans . TIMES  PICAYUNE 

.MINNESOTA 

Minneapolle  . TRIBUNE 

Morning  and  Evening. 

MONTANA 

Bntte  . MINER 

Average  daily,  14,005;  Sunday,  23,676, 
for  6  months  ending  April  1,  1918. 
MISSOURI 

St.  LonU . POST-DISPATCH 

Daily  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  Its  territory 
with  the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture 
Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  papers 
In  St.  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  in 
the  year  than  there  are  homes  in  the 
city. 

Circulation  for  entire  year  1917: 

Sunday  average  . 361.263 

Daily  and  Sunday . 191.503 

NEW  JERSEY 

Eliaabpth . JOURNAL 

Patrrnon  .  PRESS-CHRONICLE 

Plainlleld . COURIER-NEWS 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo . COURIER  &  ENQUIRER 

New  York  City . 

..IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO  AMERICANO 

New  York  City . DAY 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  advertiser  should  overlook. 

OHIO 

Yoanaatown  .  VINDICATOR 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  .  TIMES 

Wllken-Rarre  . TIMES  LEADER 

TENNESSEE 

Naahvllle  .  BANNER 

TEXAS 

Honaton  .  CHRONICLE 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation 
of  50,000  daily  and  58,000  Sunday, 
VIRGINIA 

Harrlaonburar  . 

. DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

Largest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper 
in  the  famous  valley  of  Virginia. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle  .  POST ’NTELLIOENCER 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Andlt  Bnreaa  of  Cliculatlaas. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  CIrenlatioa  far  • 
Moatha  Badlna  April  1,  IBIS 

41,267  Daily 
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"I  lay  back  in  the  chair.  Gone  was 
the  flirtatious  Congressman.  The  bridal 
pair  looked  at  me  between  the  gray 
uprights  of  the  gallows.  The  light  fig¬ 
ure  in  Its  old  black  dress  swung  and 
swung. 

“I  pres.sed  my  hands  to  my  temples. 

I  moaned.  ‘It  is  my  great  chance.  I 
will  never  have  another.  All  my  future 
depends  upon  this  story.’ 

"‘And  her  life?’  sternly  spoke  my  ac¬ 
cusing  self. 

’’  ‘I  owe  it  to  my  paper,’  I  contended. 
The  figure  swung  and  .swung.  Hand.s, 
small,  white,  helpless,  fluttered  toward 
me.  I  felt  the  gaze  of  the  eyes  in  which 
there  were  no  more  tears  turning  upon 
me  through  the  black  cap. 

"  ‘You  have  a  beat  anyway.  Hfiven’t 
you  had  an  exclusive  Interview  with 
her?  And  you  have  his  love  letters. 
You  know  very  well  the  paper  will  be 
delighted.’ 

’’  ‘But  the  paper  has  a  right  to  know 
everything  about  a  case  it  sent  me  to 
investigate — everything,’  I  argued  while 
I  tried  to  swallow  something  In  my 
throat.  ‘Even  at  the  cost  of  a  woman’s 
life?’  Myself  looked  upon  me  with  cold 
eyes  of  contempt. 

An  Offer  of  Help 

tij  HEARD  the  rustle  of  a  silk  pet- 

1  ticoat.  A  woman  with  rounded 
features  and  gentle  eyes  leaned  above 
me.  ‘Pardon  me,  dear.  Can  I  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you?’ 

‘“No,  thank  you.  Why?’ 

“She  looked  compassionately  at  me, 
‘I  feared  you  were  ill.’ 

“  ‘No,  thank  you,’  I  answered.  ‘I  was 
only  thinking  something  out.’ 

"  ‘I  am  sorry  if  I  have  intruded,’  she 
said.  ‘I  have  daughters.  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  for  you  what  your  mother 
might  wish  me  to  do  for  you.’ 

"My  mother!  No  need  to  ask  what 
she  would  have  said  had  she  known  that 
another  woman’s  fate  lay  in  my  hands. 
My  mother  who  from  the  back  pew  had 
smiled  tenderly  at  the  bride  in  the  gray 
church!  I  was  glad  the  plump,  middle 
aged  women  had  spoken  to  me. 

“When  she  went  back  to  her  chair 
the  horrible  picture  was  gone.  No 
longer  the  gray  gallows  stood  before  me. 
The  .swinging  black  figure  had  vanished. 

"You  congratulated  me  upon  my  story, 
Mr.  Price.  Huge  headlines  appeared  on 
the  firpt  page.  The  bulletin  board  pro¬ 
claimed  ‘Ruth  Wilton  Breaks  Her  Si¬ 
lence.’  The  love  letters  of  the  dead  Gov¬ 
ernor  were  publi.shed.  My  name  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  interview  in  large  type. 

“Your  compliments  I  prized  most,  Mr. 
Price.  You  remember  that  your  scimi¬ 


tar-like  mind  cut  through  the  flesh  and 
bone  of  incidents  to  the  heart  of  the 
story.  ‘Mrs.  Wilton  didn’t  tclf  you 
whether  she  meant  to  kill  him  when 
she  started  on  her  jourpey  east?’  you 
asked.  ‘No,’  I  said. 

“The  trial  followed  in  six  weeks.  I 
don’t  know  whether  I  would  have  been 
asked  to  go  to  the  Southern  city  to 
‘cover’  it.  But  I  asked  to  go.  I  had  a 
reason. 

“  ‘Youthful  eagerness,’  said  Mr.  Thurs- 
by,  after  he  had  signed  my  expense  ac¬ 
count 

“I  found  that  sympathy  was  strong 
and  outspoken  for  the  defendant. 

“  ‘No  man  ever  treated  a  woman  as 
he  did  her.  He  was  a  scourge  of  women. 
She  should  be  acquitted  as  an  example 
to  men  of  his  kind.’ 

“In  the  matron’s  room  of  the  jail  I 
repeated  to  Mrs.  Wilton  what  the  hotel 
chambermaid  and  the  clubwomen  and  all 
intermediate  grades  of  society  said.  She 
smiled  Indifferently. 

“  ‘Thank  you,  dear.  I  don’t  want  to 
live.  The  sooner  it  is  over  the  better. 
But  as  I  have  had  time  to  think  I 
realize  that  I  must  try  to  live  for  David's 
sake.  Poor  little,  turbulent,  self-willed 
David!  He  was  like  his  father.  We 
have  given  him  a  fearful  heritage. 
He  is  too  young  to  understand  why  his 
mother  is  kept  away  from  him.  He  is 
with  my  mother.  If  they  let  me  off  we 
will  go  to  South  America  and  live  under 
an  assumed  name. 

“  ‘My  fate  is  in  your  hands.  I  know 
that  I  sfiid  things  to  you  that  I  shouldn’t 
have  said  if  I  wanted  to  live.  But  I 
didn’t.  When  the  Judge  came  to  see 
me  I  told  him  the  truth.  He  said;  “To 
whom  have  you  told  this  story?”  I  siiid: 
“To  none  but  June  Morrow.”  He 
groaned;  “Of  all  persons,  a  newspaper 
woman.”  I  said;  “She  hasn’t  printed 
it.  I  don’t  think  she  ever  wili.”  “Bo.sh,” 
he  said.  “She’s  holding  it  for  the  trial 
and  will  spring  it  as  a  sensation.”  I 
an.swered:  “I  don’t  think  .she  will.”’ 

“Her  dark  eyes  searched  mine.  Mine 
I  turned  away.  I  heard  my  voice  con¬ 
strained,  formal,  saying;  ‘You  told  me 
so  many  things  that  day  that  I  cannot 
remember  all.  Besides  it  was  six  months 
ago.’  , 


A  Bitter  Battle 


<*'T'  HE  trial  was  a  long,  hard-fought 
X  one.  The  District  Attorney  was 
a  famous  trial  lawyer.  He  spared  not 
the  woman  in  black*  who  took  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  to  defend  her  own  life,  for 
her  .son’s  sake.  The  Judge  had  insisted 
tliat  the  four-year-old  boy  in  his  red 
knitted  cap  and  leggings  be  a  figure  in 
the  court  room.  David  '.sat  beside  his 
pallid,  worn  little  grandmother,  playing 
with  a  Teddy  Bear. 

“The  District  Attorney’s  cross-exami¬ 
nation  of  the  prisoner  was  pitiless. 

“  ‘I  am  from  the  Land  of  the  Law,’  he 
had  said.  ‘I  will  not  spare  any  one  who 
has  taken  a  life,  whatever  the  provoca¬ 
tion.’ 

“The  Judge  had  led  her  through  the 
mazes  of  her  life  with  Governor  Graham, 
of  his  weariness  following  satiety,  of 
her  reminder  of  his  promises,  of  his  de¬ 
lays  because  political  adherents  had 
warned  him  ‘That  woman  story  is  killing 
your  chances  for  the  Senate.  Break 
with  her.’ 


“  ‘When  you  set  out  to  follow  him  on 
that  eastern  journey,  did  you  intend  to 
kill  him?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘No,’  faintly  spoken. 

“I  felt  her  eyes  upon  me.  A  silence 
as  that  of  the  grave  it  might  portend 
fell  upon  the  crowded  courtroom.  I 
wrote  as  though  the  fiends  were  driv¬ 
ing  my  pencil.  The  characters  I  made 
were  not  letters.  A  page  of  copy  was 
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The  CHICAGO  EVEN. 

ING  POST  was  first  in 
total  advertising  gain,  second 
in  local  display  gain  and  third 
in  total  display  gain  among 
Chicago  papers  for  1917. 

CTHE  CHICAGO  EVEN¬ 
ING  POST  carried  more 
automobile  display  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  evening 
paper  in  Chicago  during  1917. 

CTHE  CHICAGO  EVEN- 
ING  POST  carried  more 
Railroad  and  more  Bank  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  even¬ 
ing  paper  in  Chicago  during 
1917. 

CNo  other  newspaper  in 
Chicago  has  so  large  a 
percentage  of  its  readers 
among  the  financially  able 
class  as  has 
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spoiled,  the  chief  telegrapher  after- 
waids  told  me,  by  a  queer  crude  pic¬ 
ture  that  looked  like  a  little  church 
witJi  people  coming  out  at  the  door. 

"On  went  the  merciless  cross  exami¬ 
nation.  ‘And  wlicn  you  made  your  de¬ 
mands  of  him  and  he  refused,  what 
happened?"  shouted  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney. 

“Again  the  silence  fell.  Again  I  could 
feel  upon  my  bowed  head  the  gaze  of 
those  dark,  faded  eyes. 

"  ‘I  don’t — know.’  The  answer  was 
haltingly  given.  ‘I  can’t  remember — 
what  happened— after  that.’ 

"The  Jury  was  out  all  night.  Mr.s. 
Wilton  was  acquitted.  She  gathered 
David  to  her  heart,  and  looked  down  at 
his  frayed  Teddy  bear. 

’’  ’I  didn’t  want  to  live.  I  would 
rather  it  had  gone  the  other  way,’  she 
whispered.  David  clasped  her  neck  and 
cooed.  ’Don’t  you  love  me.  Mamma?’ 
‘Yes,  David,  yes.’  But  her  gaze  was 
that  of  one  who  looked,  would  always 
look,  into  an  open  grave.  She  thanked 
the  jury.  Some  of  its  member^  wept, 
but  her  eyes  were  dry. 

Mr.  Palraerton  Came 
((THUKKIED  back  to  New  York  and 

1  wrote  my  last  story  on  the  Wilton 
case. 

“  ‘There’ll  be  something  extra  in  your 
pay  envelope  on  Tue.sday,’  said  the  city 
editor.  I  thanked  him  and  went  to  my 
comer.  I  was  glad  that  the  sporting 
editor  was  telling  a  story.  A  group  of 
reporters,  gathered  about  him,  laughed 
uproariously.  My  head  ached.  I  felt 
faint.  The  door  of  the  editorial  writers’ 
room  was  open.  I  knew  it  was  empty 
at  that  hour.  I  went  in  and  sat  in  the 
seat  of  the  topical  poet.  1  rested  my 
head  on  the  typewriter  on  which  gloomy 
Mr.  Gregory  ground  out  his  daily  Jolly 
Jingles.” 

Mrs.  Palmcrton  glanced  with  a  smile 
in  her  eyes  at  her  husband. 

“Mr.  Palmerton,  who  wanted  to  sec 
the  managing  editor  on  a  libel  case, 
came  in.  He  congratulated  me  on  my 
handling  of  the  case.  I  burst  into 
tears. 

"Like  Ruth  Wilton,  I  made  a  full  con- 
fe.s.sion..  When  I  had  finished,  I  said: 
’And  now  I  cannot  stay  with  the  Orb. 
I  must  re.sign.  I  am  a  traitor.”’ 

Price  turned  an  Impersonal  regard 
upon  Palmerton. 

"What  was  your  advice?”  he  asked. 

"I  gave  none,”  his  host  crisply  re¬ 
turned.  "I  asked  her  to  marry  me.  I 
told  her  I  wasn’t  fit  to  touch  her  shoe 
string,  but  asked  her  to  try  to  inject 
a  little  of  her  nobility  into  my  mean 
soul.” 

"And  now,”  Mrs.  Palmerton  turned  a 
wistful  smile  from  Price  to  O’Malley, 
"you  see  I  wa.s  right.  I  had  to  leave 
the  Orb  becau.se  I  was  guilty  of  high 
treason.” 

Opinions  Differ 

Both  men  rose.  Impetuous  O’Malley, 
flushing  furiously,  bent  to  kiss  her 
finger  tips. 

“You  are  an  angel,”  he  avowed. 


Price  extended  his  hand. 

“Thank  you  for  an  unexampled  story, 
and  a  perfect  dinner,”  ho  said. 

Palmerton,  his  arm  about  his  wife, 
watched  them  pass  the  hedge. 

They  strode  in  silence,  smoking. 

"A  most  remarkable  story,”  said 
O'Malley  at  last  In  the  voice  of  one  who 
awakes  from  dream.s.  “And  one  woman 
in  a  million.” 

"Nevertheless,  she  described  herself 
with  absolute  correctness.  She  was  a 
traitor  to  her  paper." 

"Come,  come,  Chief,"  O’Malley  spoke 
in  shocked  tone.  "Humanity  transcends 
one’s  duty  to  a  corporation.” 

“She  was  getting  her  living  from  tha 
Orb.”  Price’s  face  was  cold  in  the 
moonlight.  "She  betrayed  it." 

"If  I  had  known  her  story  I  would 
have  promoted  her  and  raised  her  sal¬ 
ary.  June  Morrow  showed  sensitive¬ 
ness,  imagination,  and  a  grasp  of  the 
value  of  facts.  She  had  the  essentials 
of  a  strong  feature  writer.”  O’Malley 
rushed  on.  “What  would  you  have 
done  ?” 

Price  shifted  his  cigar  to  the  corner 
of  his  mouth. 

"I  would  have  fired  her.  And  nhe 
would  have  gotten  off  easily,  for  she 
had  done  what  in  war  time  they  shoot 
them  for:  conniving  at  deceiving  her 
Government  and  violating  the  law.” 

"My  corner!  And  glad  of  it!"  snapped 
O’Malley.  “Good-night!” 

Price  turned  upon  him  a  gray,  in¬ 
exorable  regard. 

“Good-night,  O’Malley.  And  a  bit  of 
advice  from  your  .senior  In  the  bu.siness 
— never  let  sentiment  cause  you  to  be¬ 
tray  your  paper." 


Milwaukee  {;iub  Nominates  Offirers 

The  Milwaukee  Press  Club  has  nomi¬ 
nated  the  following  oHlcers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year:  President,  Rob<>rt  K.  Knoff, 
he.ad  of  the  desk  of  the  Journal,  and 
Benjamin  h'uelleman,  night  city  editor  of 
the  Sentinel;  vice-president,  Howard  Ij. 
Ashworth,  publicity  agent  of  the  county 
council  of  defence,  and  Arthur  P.  Her- 
wlg,  day  city  editor  of  the  Sentinel; 
secretary,  Leonard  E.  Meyer;  trea.surer, 
William  P.  Streit;  members  of  the 
boards  of  governors,  twp  to  be  elected 
for  three  years,  Paul  C.  Trevlranus, 
publisher  of  the  Journal;  Leo  Wolfson, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Ijcnder;  Arthur 
J.  Schinner,  sports  editor  of  the  Wls- 
consin-News;  Herman  Ewald,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Wisconsln-iNcws; 
Ernest  Kaltenborn  and  William  C.  Ahl- 
hauser. 


Watches  Newspapers  for  Tax  Tips 

Milton  B.  Miller,  collector  of  inter¬ 
nal  revenue  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  newspaper  clipping  bureau 
as  an  aid  in  catching  dodgers  of  the 
war  tax.  The  purpose  is  to  watch  all 
news  stories  for  tips  on  prospective 
sources  of  legitimate  revenue  for  the 
Government. 
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THROUGH  THE  CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 

o/  EDITOR  &  Publisher  you  may  tell  that  second-hand  equipment — press,  linotype, 
mailer,  anything  used  in  the  production  of  a  newspaper.  Mechanical  equipment 
which  is  still  useful  is  marketable — and  a  classified  ad  will  find  the  market  for  you. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  clasaiflca- 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  60  toords, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Mr.  Publisher 

Do  you  need  a  producing  circula¬ 
tion  nianager?  If  so,  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  in  touch  with  the  under¬ 
signed.  Eight  years’  experience  on  sev- 
tial  papers.  Know  the  game  A  to  Z. 
Ue.sults  obtained  from  boys,  solicitors, 
or  by  mail.  Ex  lert  on  office  manage¬ 
ment,  collections,  etc.  Have  made  good, 
and  now  making  good  on  one  of  the  best 
papers  in  the  country.  Will  accept 
position  only  on  paper  with  over  60,000 
circulation.  Prefer  WESTERN  OR 
SOUTHERN  field.  Could  accept  posi¬ 
tion  after  giving  present  employers  a 
reasonable  notice.  Member  I.  C.  M.  A., 
and  officer  in  Sectional  Organization. 
Address  XYZ,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 


Advertising  Executive 

strong,  aggressive  display  man  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  as  manager  and  so¬ 
licitor  desiring  broader  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  seeks  position  with  substantial 
dally  in  an  Eastern  city  or  with  special 
agency,  preferably  in  New  York. 
Strong  references  for  the  necessary 
qualifications  which,  coupled  with 
originality  in  ideas,  copy  writing,  and 
executive  ability,  successfully  sell  space 
and  assist  solicitors  to  do  likewise. 
Have  conclusively  demonstrated  skill 
in  creating  new  business  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  controlling  hard  accounts. 
At  present  with  one  of  New  England's 
leading  dallies  in  city  of  200,000,  and 
have  established  splendid  reconl.  Posi¬ 
tion  must  offer  opportunity  in  progres¬ 
sive  organization  where  real  merit  and 
actual  results  produced  will  be  rewarded 
by  advancement  in  executive  line  as 
well  as  salary.  Good  reasons  for  mak¬ 
ing  change.  Address  A,  608,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Also  writer  and  solicitor,  Amertqan,  82 
years  old;  married;  home  lover,  with 
eight  years’  practical  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  in  field  of  60,000  population, 
desires  to  connect  with  proposiUon  with 
a  purpose.  Any  place  In  United  States, 
New  England  preferred.  Good  cor¬ 
respondent,  possess  initiative  and  am 
resourceful.  Am  anxious  to  place  full 
information  before  publisher  of  live 
paper  in  live  town  who  wants  a  man 
that  will  make  good.  Address  A,  610, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDi  rOR 

Mantglns  Editor  of  lire  PriuisylTinla  oTrnIns 
nowa|>a|icr  will  conalder  rhanro.  Now  making 
good  nnd  proM>nt  Job  ia  bin  aa  iong  aa  he  wants 
it,  but  desires  to  connect  with  large  paper. 
Young,  aggnaislve  and  thoroughly  tralniMl  In 
every  news  and  editorial  department.  Experience 
includes  papers  In  towns  of  from  80,000  to  .400.- 
000  Salary  and  free  opportunity  to  produce 
results  will  ho  deciding  factors.  Address  A  B20. 
care  of  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertigetnentg  under  this  classiflca- 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Usher. 


Managing  Editor 

WANTED — Position  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  daily  newspaper  in  Middle  West¬ 
ern  city;  preferably  where  opposition 
has  upper  hand  and  applicant,  through 
energy  and  experience,  can  fight  for 
lead.  Now  associated  with  big  news 
service,  his  experience  has  been  most 
general,  embracing  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  publications  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston,  and  smalier  cities  and 
town.s.  He  is  in  no  hurry  to  leave 
present  po.sition.  Must  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  openings  offered  him. 
Address  H.  W.  R.,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
ll.sher. 


Advertising  Man 

Man,  forty-two;  much  younger  In  ap¬ 
pearance  and  full  of  vim;  twenty-five 
years  in  new.spaper  bu.slness  aa  edi¬ 
tor,  business  manager,  advertl.slng 
manager;  greater  part  time  owner  of 
dailies  In  southeast;  wants  to  get  into 
advertl.slng  field  as  manager  or  form 
connection  with  agency.  Have  sold  ad¬ 
vertising,  written  some  good  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  studied  advertising  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  References  as  to 
character  and  business  ability  from 
foremost  busine.ss  men  of  half  dozen 
States.  No  hurry  about  changing,  as 
now  have  paying  new.spaner  busine.ss. 
Individuals  or  concerns  Interested,  write 
for  particulars  Box  A.  627,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Young  man,  22;  high  school  graduate, 
with  four  years  as  assl.stant  circulation 
manager  dally  of  24.000;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  a.s  circulation  manager  in  small 
city  or  assl.stant  In  large  city.  Now 
employed,  having  just  received  honor¬ 
able  discharge  from  army  training 
camp.  Address  R.  H.  Hurley,  6  Ham¬ 
lin  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 


Circulation  Manager 

fifteen  years’  varied  and  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  circulation  work,  trained  in 
thorough  organization  and  economy  in 
conduct  of  department,  wishes  to  hear 
from  publisher  who  has  vacancy  or 
contemplates  making  change.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  future  prospects  first  con¬ 
sideration.  Address  A.  624.  care  of  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Manager-Solicitor 

Young  man,  married,  with  eight  years’ 
experience  on  big  and  small  dailies,  de- 
.sires  change,  as  present  field  Is  limited. 
No.w  employed  and  have  made  wonder¬ 
ful  record  past  year.  Prefer  city  of 
over  60,000.  For  further  Information, 
address  A,  616,  care  of  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Especially  experienced  In  city  circula¬ 
tion  and  country  newsdealers.  Wish  to 
connect  up  with  a  live  and  growing 
pcw.spaper.  Can  produce  results  at 
small  co.st.  Am  now  employed.  Can 
show  splendid  record  and  A  No.  1  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  A,  607,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Mr.  Publisher  of  afternoon  dally,  the 
war  is  about  over;  do  you  wish  to  re¬ 
coup  your  circulation?  If  so  1  am  ready 
to  do  the  work  for  you ;  have  been  eigh¬ 
teen  years  in  the  game.  Address  A,  600, 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lulitor-Manager 

Also  advertl.slng  manager,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Middle  We.st.  Unusual  experi¬ 
ence  on  big  weeklies  and  dally;  age 
35;  married.  Samples,  references,  and 
photo.  Addrc.ss  A.  Todd,  40  HllLsdale 
Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Circulation  Manager 

Experienced  in  modern  methods,  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  a  large  proposition, 
or  would  be  glad  to  con.slder  small  field 
with  a  good  paper.  Please  outline  to 
A,  523,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Magazine  Editor 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  I  Intend  to 
resume  my  rightful  place  at  not  le.ss 
than  $3,000  a  year.  What  I  have  done 
is  the  best  evidence  of  what  I  can  do. 
At  pre.sent  in  a  minor  po.sition.  Address 
A,  604,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  manager  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  can  furnish  the  best  of  ref¬ 
erences  nnd  knows  how  to  got  the 
business.  Now  located  in  Middle  West. 
Address  A  628,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulator 

Circulator  wishes  change  of  position. 
Young  man,  fully  qualified  to  look  after 
Interests  of  department.  Address  Box 
A,  620,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Live-Wire  Woman  Editor 

I.lve-wire  woman  editor  .seeks  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  or  publicity  opening 
in  New  York,  Japan,  Ru.ssia,  or  South 
America.  College-trained,  knowledge  of 
French,  German,  Italian.  Varied  expe¬ 
rience.  Excellent  references.  Address 
M.  B.,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Farm  Paper 

Circulation  manager  wishes  to  connect 
up  with  a  large  institution  where  real 
rc.sults  are  needed.  Can  show  splendid 
record  and  furni.sh  best  of  references. 
Address  A  630,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Man 

Newspaper  man,  now  in  army,  avail¬ 
able  soon  after  first  of  year,  desires 
managing,  city  or  telegraph  editor’s 
desk  in  medium-sized  city.  Eight  years’ 
experience  on  daily  papera  Address  A, 
621,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Assistant 

Young  man  of  twenty-one,  with  six 
years  of  magazine  experience,  has  just 
received  his  honorable  discharge  from 
army.  Seeks  any  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  in  publishing  capacity.  Address  A, 
622,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

A  morning  newspaper  in  a  Miiidle- 
We.st  city  of  35,000  wants  a  circulation 
manager  who  can  got  re.sults.  The  paper 
bears  a  .splendid  reputation  for  news 
and  Integrity,  but  is  a  victim  of  dry  rot 
in  the  circulation  department.  The  man 
who  can  make  big  money  for  him.self 
must  be  an  untiring  worker  with  ideas 
and  the  ability  to  put  them  in  practice. 
The  u.se  of  premiums  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed.  To  a  man  with  the  above  quali¬ 
fications,  who  is  looking  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  position  with  a  future,  we  can  offer 
an  attractive  proposition.  No  personal 
Interviews,  write.  Addres.s,  with  full 
particulars  concerning  qualification.s, 
and  references  from  former  employers, 
MISS  PAI.MER,  1336  People’s  Gas 
Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Advertising  Solicitor 

Advertising  solicitor  to  work  in  Balti¬ 
more  city  for  two  near-by  county  papers. 
Big  field,  plenty  of  opportunities,  papers 
well  and  long  establi.shed.  Exceptional¬ 
ly  good  salary  with  rapid  increases  when 
results  justify.  State  fully  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  connections,  last  salary,  and 
when  you  can  come.  Full  particulars 
on  receipt  of  satisfactory  reply.  Ad- 
dre.ss  P.  O.  Box  66,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Telegraph-News  Editor 

Wanted:  Editor,  telegraph  and  news; 
city  25,000;  lease  wire  Associated  Press; 
morning,  6-day.  Permanent  position. 
Must  be  A1  newspaper  man,  reliable, 
hu.stler,  and  not  afraid  of  work.  Re¬ 
plying,  stale  qualifications  and  salary 
expected.  Address  Graphic,  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark. 


Wanted 

Returned  soldier,  advertising  solicitor. 
Permanent.  Give  full  particulars,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  wanted,  etc.  Mitchell 
Dally  Republican.  Morning,  evening, 
and  Sunday.  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 


Copy  Writer 

Southern  dally  In  city  of  76,000  dc,sires 
services  of  good  copy  writer.  Must 
have  energy,  experience  and  ability,  and 
come  well  recommended.  To  such  a 
man  there  is  an  opportunity  for  rapid 
advancement.  Only  producers  need  an¬ 
swer.  Address  Box  A,  625,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


For  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice 

20  Mergenthalcr  Linotypes — Model  One. 
Used  by  the  Chlca''o  Herald  until  Its 
recent  merger  with  the  Examiner.  Will 
set  6  to  11  pt.  Good  working  condition. 
$600  each.  Early  buyers  get  choice. 
FANTUS  BROTHERS,  626  SOUTH 
DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


$30,000 cash  available 

for  first  payment  on  a  newspaper 
property.  Must  be  in  a  city  of  at 
least  25, OCX).  Prefer  total  invest¬ 
ment  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 
Location  west  of  Chicago  or  south 
of  Chicago  preferred.  Proposition 

R.  Z. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

A ewspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

18%  Net 

On  account  of  death,  the  only 
daily  newspaper  in  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  city  of  16,000  population,  about 
four  hours  from  New  York,  can  be 
bought  at  a  price  that  will  show 
18%  for  investment  and  services  un¬ 
der  present  net  earnlng.s.  This  news¬ 
paper  has  never  had  an  advertising 
or  sub.scriptlon  solicitor.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  largely  increased  by 
modern  methods.  $20,000  cash  nec¬ 
essary  for  first  payment. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  d  Magazine  Properties, 
Times  Buildino,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Readers  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

Lst  u$  ttnd  ysu  sempUi  »/  smr  tsP 
•rtd  €0mit$,  daily  aud  Sunday 
Pagti  m  Hack  aud  calars. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

If.  KOKNIGSBERG,  Mantgcr 
J7  wMT  j9Tn  ST.,  Niw  Yobr 

The  True  News 

— FI^T— 

Always-Accurately 

iDternadonai  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  12-Page  Flat  Bed 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
AND  FOLDING  MACHINE 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
4-6-8-10-or  12-page  paper  to  ^2  or 
page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 

A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


We  can  increase  your  business — you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century. 
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Cartoons  Will  Aid  Reconstruction 
“War  pictures-  and  cartoons,  which 
were  very  important  in  winning  the 
war  by  breaking  down  the  German  of¬ 
fensive,  will  be  most  Important  during 
the  reconstruction  time,”  said  Prof. 
George  B.  2ug  in  a  lecture  on  “Car¬ 
toons  of  the  War,”  Thursday  afternoon 
before  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  said  the  cartoons  and  pic¬ 
tures  have  done  more  to  raise  the 
morale  of  our  armies  and  people  than 
any  other  single  factor  in  the  war,  as 
they  .show  the  German  people  and 
their  actions  exactly  in  their  true  light. 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70,964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

Average  . 73,703 

Forele»  repretentaUvet 
THE  JOHN  BUDD  COUFANT 
New  York  CblcMo  Bt.  lionU 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  corertnc  the  CanedUn 
Field  U  aniwered  by  obUinlnc  Uia  aeretee 
•f 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gtaea  the  ctipplnca  od  all  matters  of 
Interest  to  poo,  printed  In  ever  SB  per  cent, 
of  the  new^apers  and  pnbllcatlona  of 
CANADA. 

We  cower  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  onr  head  office. 

74-76  CHTJBOH  8T..  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Piice  of  aerrlce,  refnlar  press  clipping 
rates — special  ratoa  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


Dealer  Influence 

See  what  we  are  doing  to  push 
advertised  goods.  Write  for  a 
copy  of 

The  Link 

A  business  publication  mailed 
to  Boston  dealers  by  the 

Merchandising  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

Boston  American 


FOR  SALE 

A  Scott  Press  with  stereotype 
equipment;  5  linotype  models,  2,  4 
and  5.  The  property  was  owned  by 
the  Lynn  News  Company,  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Lynn  Telegram. 
Also  Keystone  Type  Equipment  and 
many  fonts  of  the  latest  display  type. 
Apply, 

LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


Collin  Armstrong,  1457  Broadway. 
Placing  order.s  with  some  New  England 
new.spaper.s  for  Japan  Government 
“Kormo.sa  Oolong  Tea.” 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
Again  placing  orders  with  some  Pacific 
Coa.st  New.spapers  for  Durham  Hosiery 
Mills. 

Barrows  &  Richard.son,  Philadelphia. 
Will  handle  advertising  for  J.  B. 
Williams  Company. 

Ben.son,  Campbell  &  Slaten,  Chicago. 
Again  placing  orders  with  newspajiers 
in  selected  sections  for  White  Com¬ 
pany,  automobile. 

Chappelow  Adverti.sing  Company,  St. 
Douls.  Reported  will  make  up  a  list 
during  January  using  new.spapers  for 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company. 

Andrew  Cone  General  Advertising 
Agency,  Tribune  Building.  Again  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  generally 
for  Charles  A.  Stoneham  &  Co. 

Critchfield  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Placing 
orders  with  some  Western  newspapers 
for  Four  Wheel  Auto  Drive  Company 
and  placing  orders  with  some  Western 
newspapers  for  American  Barley  Com¬ 
pany. 

Dauchy  Company,  9  Murray  Street, 
Again  placing  2  in.  dally  6  mo.  orders 
with  riewspapers  generally  for  Orator 
Woodward,  “Kemp  Balsam”  and  "Lane’s 
Tablets.” 

Borland  Advertising  Agency,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City.  Making  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Resort  advertising. 

P.  A.  Ensign  Advertising  Agency, 
Pitt.sburgh.  Placing  orders  with  some 
Western  newspapers  for  Marvel  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  “Bulgarian  Tea.” 

Erwin  &  Wasey  Company,  Chicago. 
Placing  adverti.sing  for  Wahl  Company 
and  placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  National  Motor 
Car  &  Vehicle  Company  and  again 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
various  .sections  for  Goodrich  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  Ea.st 
39th  Street.  Placing  28-1.  26-t.  orders 
in  Rotogravure  sections  of  newspapers 
for  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Company. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  Chicago. 
Placing  orders  with  .some  Eastern  news- 
papers  for  Frederick  Dyer  &  Co. 

Gardiner,  Atkinson  &  Wells,  150 
Madison  Avenue.  Again  placing  orders 
with  ne-wspapers  generally  for  Maxwell 
and  Chalmers  Automobiles. 

M.  P.  Gould  Company,  60  West  35th 
Street.  ■  Will  handle  advertising  for 
Wisconsin  Condensed  Milk  Company, 
"Lion  Brand  Condensed  Milk.” 

W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing.  Placing  orders  with  some  Penn¬ 
sylvania  new.spapers  for  Adolph  Gobel, 
Meats,  Provision® 

Kirtland-Engel  Company,  Chicago. 
Again  placing  copy  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  J.  W.  Lorenz  Elec¬ 
trical  Works. 

Homer  McKee  Company,  Indianapolis. 
Placing  orders  with  some  large  city 
newspapers  for  The  Buda  Company. 

A.  McKim,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Reported 
will  make  up  lists  of  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  months  for  Canadian 
Salt  Company. 

Metropolitan  Advertising  Company,  6 
Wall  Street.  Placing  orders  with  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  for  Howard  A.  Riley 
&  Co. 

Byron  G.  Moon  Company,  Troy. 
Placing  advertising  for  A.  P.  W.  Paper 
Company. 


W.  A.  Patterson  Company,  1  Madison 
Avenue.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  generally  for  Franklin 
Automobile  Company. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  Fourth 
Avenue.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  Florida 
East  Coast  Hotels. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Will  handle  advertising  for  Saw¬ 
yer  Biscuit  Company  and  for  Illinois 
Glass  Company. 

Scott  &  Scott,  144  East  32d  Street. 
Will  place  advertising  for  King  Insti¬ 
tute  “K.  I.”  Shorthand. 

Frank  Seaman,  470  Fourth  Avenue. 
Again  placing  orders  with  some  West¬ 
ern  new.spapers  for  Simmons  Hardware 
Company. 

W.  W.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  208  Broadway. 
Placing  advertisement  for  R.  G.  Sulli¬ 
van,  “7-20-4”  Cigar. 

A.  M.  Sweyd  Company,  347  Fifth 
Avenue.  Placed  orders  with  New  York 
City  new.spapers  for  J.  Samuels  &  Bro. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242 
Madison  Avenue.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for 
William  Carter  Company. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Placing 
copy  with  agricultural  publications  and 
newspapers  In  Middle  West  for  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 

Brooke,  SmltH  &  FVench,  Deltrolt. 
Will  handle  the  advertising  for  Hoover 
Steel  Ball  Company,  also  for  David 
Stott  Flour  Mills. 


New  New  York  Publishing  Concerns 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  21. — ^Angyra 
Printing  and  Publishing  A.ssociation, 
Inc.  Capital  stock,  $25,000.  Principal 
office.  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Direct¬ 
ors:  M.  J.  Theodoropoulos  and  C.  Theo- 
doropoulos,  470  West  166th  street.  New 
York;  John  Panagoulopoulos,  22  Wilson 
Lane,  Rockville  Center. 

Treat  ’Em  Rough  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  Capital  stock,  $3,000.  Prin¬ 
cipal  office.  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
Directors:  Arthur  Guy  Empey,  220  West 
42d  Street;  Arthur  Gardner,  17  West 
56th  Street;  George  L.  Keller,  10«  West 
47th  Street,  New  York. 

Hero  Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Cap¬ 
ital  stock,  $10,000.  Principal  office. 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  Directors :  John 
P.  Ritter,  East  Orange,  'N.  J. ;  Stanley 

B.  Percy,  New  Milford,  Conn.;  Thomas 

C.  Wilreth,  12  Livingston  place.  New 
York. 

Spartan  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Capital  stock,  $25,000.  Principal  office, 
Syracuse.  Directors:  Edgar  G.  Orcutt, 
345  ’Tremont  Street;  Albert  Miller,  741 
West  Onondaga  Street;  Francis  M.  Ad- 
sit,  337  Hudson  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

International  Jewish  Press  Bureau, 
Inc.  Capital  stock,  $10,000.  Principal 
office.  Borough  of  Manhattan.  Direct¬ 
ors:  M.  F.  Seidman  and  Ada  Ancck- 
steln,  5  Beekman  Street;  Leo  Wolfson, 
299  Broadway,  New  York. 

Marine  Magazine  Company,  Inc. 
Capital  stock,  $5,000.  Prlnclpsil  office. 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  Directors: 
Albert  S.  MoLemore,  Thomas  G.  Ster- 
rett,  and  Maurice  Rubinger,  117  East 
24th  Street,  New  York. 


Ad  Men  Work  for  Early  Xmas  Mailing 
The  Advertisers’  Cfiub  of  Milwaukee 
has  been  cooperating  with  Postmaster 
Schutz  in  trying  to  induce  people  to 
mail  Christmas  packages  and  cards  for 
points  outside  the  city  at  least  a  week 
before  the  holiday.  The  club  furnished 
a  list  of  Its  members  and  Mr.  Schutz 
sent  each  one  a  circular  urging  him  to 
Insert  In  his  advertising  copy  a  request 
for  early  mailing. 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG.  INC., 
AdYertUinf  and  Sales  Sendee. 
1457  Broadway.  New  York. 

FRANK.  ALBERT  ft  CO, 

26-28  Beaver  St..  New  York. 

Tel.  Broad  3831. 

HOWLAND.  H.  S,  ADV. 
AGENCY.  INC, 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 

TeL  Rector  2573 


Publishers*  Representative 

O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


Ton  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

tm  emrpr  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
SnfidnT  rirevlatioB  |  CA  AAA 

MORE  THAV  1DU,UUU 

B.  C. 


Hurry  up  your  order  for 

Christmas  Cartoon 

3.  4  A  5  Col.  Sizes. 

(Use  when  you  please.) 

Review  of  the  Year 

4,  5  ft  6  Col.  Sizes 
(Released  December  29th) 

The  International  Syndicate 

Features  for  Newspapers 
Est’d  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  McCLURE 
NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

supplies  continuous  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  services  that  nuke  and 
hold  home  circulation 

ALSO 

Big  Special  Frntnrca  on  Timely 
Topics  by  I.eadinK  Writers. 
Send  for  onr  romplete  list  and  partic¬ 
ulars  of  our  forthcomtngr  star  feapirea 
hy  Frank  H.  Slmonils,  John  L. 
Balderston  and  Montaame  Glass. 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


TODAY’S 

HOUSEWIFE 

One  of  the  necessary  magazines 
in  the  present  crisis  in  world  afr 
fairs — A  National  Authority  on 
better  home  making. 

GEORGE  A.  McClellan 

President 


2^1)^ 

Pittsburg  iispatrl) 

is  the  daily  buying  guide  in 
thousands  of  thrifty  house¬ 
holds. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 

THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO., 

Peoples  Gaa  Building,  Chicago 

H.  C.  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building.  Pkiladelphia 


.Editor  Publisher  for  December  ^21,  ItHH 


Canadian  Reconstruction 

Canada  “did  her  bit”  in  the  great  war. 

Canada  never  properly  known,  never  really  understood,  never  fully  ap¬ 
preciated,  has  shown  the  world  that  Canada  is  a  wonderful  country,  populat¬ 
ed  by  wonderful  people. 

Canada  as  a  trading  territory  is  one  of  the  really  worth  while  territories 
of  the  world — and,  as  Canadians  and  men  of  the  United  States  have  fought 
side  by  side;  as  they  have  bunked  together;  as  they  have  messed  together;  as, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  have  proven  the  wonder  of  the  world  in  the  war, 
they  have  proven  not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  themselves,  that  there  is  more, 
much  more  than  the  ability  to  speak  the  same  language  that  has  made  them 
such  friendly  neighbors. 

Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  go  into  Canada  with  a  great  big 
“sentimental  market”  already  created — and,  while  taking  advantage  of  the 
reconstruction  period,  still  more  firmly  cement  the  tie  that  is  already  un¬ 
breakable. 

These  newspapers  are  the  papers  that  will  “put  you  over  the  top”  with  a 
whoop  and  a  hurrah: 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
Population  2,523,274 

Linos  Linos 


Circulation 

2,500 — 10,000 

Circulation 

2,500 — 10,000 

Border  Cities  Star  (Windsor) 

10,373 

.03 

.03 

Toronto  Star . 

. (E)  78,709 

.11 

.0850 

*Brantford  Courier  . 

. (E) 

5,093 

.015 

.01 

Toronto  Star . 

.0850 

.07 

*Galt  Reporter . 

. (E) 

3,999 

.0157 

.01 

Toronto  World  .  .  . 

. (M)  41,214 

.095 

.06 

Guelph  Mercury  . 

. (E) 

3,315 

.015 

.010 

Toronto  World  .  .  .  . 

. (S)  89,614 

.11 

.08 

Hamilton  Spectator  . 

. (E) 

30,357 

.0550 

.05 

*  Hamilton  Herald  . 

. (E) 

18,479 

.04 

.0350 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

Kingston  British  Whig . 

. (E) 

6,177 

.02 

.015 

Population  2,002,731 — English  397,392 

London  Advertiser . 

.  (MN&E) 

40,580 

.06 

.05 

French  1,605,339 

London  Free  Press  . 

.  (MN&E) 

39,973 

.06 

.05 

Lines 

Peterborough  Examiner  .... 

. (E) 

5,800 

.017 

.0128 

Circulation 

2,500—10,000 

*Samia  Canadian  Observer  . 

. (E) 

3,200 

.0172 

.0107 

Montreal  Gazette  (3c. >$8  yr.)  ....  (M)  36,873 

.085 

.07 

Stratford  Herald  . 

. (E) 

3,019 

.01 

.0071 

Montreal  La  Presse 

.12 

.10 

St.’  Thomas  Times* Journal 

. (E) 

9,000 

.025 

.0175 

Montreal  Le  Devoir  (2c.>$5  yr.)  .  .  (E)  20,337 

.05 

.04 

St.  Catharines  Standard  .  .  . 

. (E) 

8,004 

.025 

.015 

Montreal  Star  .  .  .  , 

.12 

.1050 

Toronto  Globe  . . 

. (M) 

83,302 

.12 

.09 

Quebec  Le  Soleil  .  . 

.06 

.06 

*Toronto  News  . 

. (E) 

49,000 

.06 

.05 

Sherbrooke  Record 

. (E)  10,274 

.03 

.0250 

*PubIishors'  statement,  March  31st,  1918. 

Other  ratines,  A.  B.  C.  net  circulation  statements  for  6  months’  period. 


Written  and  prepared  hy  George  F.  Hotart. 


Editor  Publisher  for  December  J4,  1918 


When  Seeking  Trade 
Expansion  in  New  York 
City  Through  Advertising 

No  advertiser  or  space  buyer  should  overlook  the  consideration  of  The 
New  York  Globe  as  the  most  effective  medium  to  reach  the 
largest  number  of  those  with  money  to  buy. 


The  Globe  does  not  boast  of  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation,  for  mere  quantity  is  not  the  acid  test 
of  the  advertising  value  of  a  newspaper. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  study  of  your  A.  B.  C. 
reports  will  show  that  The  Globe  has  practi¬ 
cally  as  much  circulation  in  New  York  City 
and  immediate  suburbs  as  some  other  papers 
with  larger  total  circulations. 

I'he  Globe  could  add  50,000  or  100,000  to 
its  circulation  by  artificially  stimulating  in¬ 
creased  sales  at  distant  points,  but  it  docs 
not  do  this  because  it  considers  that  such  cir¬ 
culation  is  of  little  value  to  its  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  would  necessitate  radical  increases 
in  advertising  rates  not  justified  by  results 
to  advertisers. 

The  Globe’s  constituency,  with  its  intensified 
confidence  in  The  Globe  as  a  safe,  sane,  de¬ 
pendable  newspaper,  is  reflected  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  as  well  as  in  its  news  columns, 
and  makes  it  the  cheapest  buy  per  dollar  of 
results. 


The  Globe  treats  all  advertisers  alike — “foreign”  and  “local,”  gives 
every  one  engaged  in  the  business  of  advertising  a  “square  deal,”  and 
will  ever  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  progressive  procession. 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


The  New  York  Globe 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


